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NOTICE, 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will besent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of five 


(s) dollars for each. 
Durin: 
in this paper, 


commented upon, 


nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
and thetr excellence has been universally 
We have recetved numerous orders for 
and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


electrotypes of the same 


Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P.S. ~~ 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe: 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, r. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 
Aana de Bellocca, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., L. G. Gottschalk 
Etelka Gerster, Kate Claxton, Aatoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
Josephine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, anauschek, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Fenevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, 


Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara L..—2, Ellen Montejo, — McCullough, 


Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, vini, 

Materna, Louise Gags Courtney, a T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, er Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little Cam —- Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Gu gnini. ee Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantia Sternberg. 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, ° dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C, A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Monte; 0, 
Fursch-Madi.—s Anton Rubinstein. Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, oseffy, Emil Scaria, 
Uianche Roosevelt, ime. Julia Rive-King, eenane Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizett 

Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg. William Ww. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken, Ferranti, 

Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason _—— Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyer' 


Franz Lachner. Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Heinrich Marschner, Julius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, ax Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, E. A. Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck. 
William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 

joa Staudig), Anton Udvardi, Michael Banne 

valu Veling, Alcuin Blam, Dr, S. N. Penfeld, 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, aa h Koegel, F, W. Ries! 

Florence Cliaton-Sutro, Dr Foss Godoy, Emmons Hamli in, 
Calixa Lavailee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 

Clarence Eddy, a Retter, Car! Faelten, 

Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 

&. E, Jacobsohn, Van Zandt ll Mason, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. W Edward Heimendahl, Georges Bizet, 

J. O. Von Prochazka, Mme. Clemelli, te An A. Broekhoven, 
Edvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagb > Sherwood, 
Adolf Henselt w. eo Lauder, Poeekieti, 

Eugene D. Albert. Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, 

Lili Lehmann, Mendelssohn, 


Hans von Billow, 
Clara Schumann, 


— Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 
Christine Dossert, 


William Candidus, 
Franz Kneisel, 
Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 


Carrie Hua-King 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 


Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument. 
ohann Svendsen, 


Thomas Ryan, Dora Henninges., nton Dvorak, 
Achille Errani, A. A. Stanley, int-Saens. 

King Ludwig I 1, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
©. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. ules —. 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. ans Richter, 

John F. Luther, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
John F. Rhodes, esse Bartlett Davis, Bertha Pierson, 
Wilhelm Gericke, Burmeister-Petersen, Sobrino, 
Frank Taft, wills is Nowell, re M. Noweli, 
C. M. Von Weber, August Hyllested William Mason, 
Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup. 

Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 
Charles Rehm Heinrch Boetel. Maud Powell. 
Harold Randolph W. E. Haslam, Max Alvary. 
MinnieV. Vanderveer Carl E. Martin, Josef Hofmann. 
Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton. Handel. 


Carlotta F, Pinner. 
Marianne Brandt. 


Kar! Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre. 


Walter J. Hall. 


E are somewhat disagreeably gurprised to see so 
fair a critic and editor as Otto Lessmann, of the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Musiksettung, accuse all the New 
York critics of personal motives in not praising Mr. 
Carl Klindwerth’s piano performances, in whose behalf 
he quotes the only champion Mr. Klindworth has found 
in this city, the American Art Fournal. There is no 
earthly reason why the New York critics should be 
prejudiced against Mr. Klindworth’s person, for he is an 
amiable, scholarly, agreeable and quite venerable looking 
old gentleman; besides, the New York critics, at least 
most of them, are gentlemen, and they would not let per- 
sonal prejudices influence their criticisms, even if they 
had any, which, as we said before, they have not and 
have no reason to have. On the other hand, we ven- 
ture to assert that Mr. Otto Lessmann, had he but 
heard Mr. Klindworth’s piano performances, would 
have been one of the first to agree with the New York 
critics, for Mr. Lessmann’s reputation as a musician and 
a rather severe critic is an established one. He, how- 
ever, never has had a chance to hear Mr. Klindworth’s 
playing, for the latter, for very valid reasons, has ab- 
stained from playing in public in Germany for the last 
twenty years or thereabouts. As regards the American 
Art Fournal’s championship of Mr. Klindworth’s cause, 
that may be dismissed with the remark that Mr. W. M. 
Thoms, the editor of that paper, knows about as much 
of music in general and piano playing in particular as a 
cow does of dressmaking. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











OF MUSICAL AFFAIRS 
LOVE. 


STAGNANT CONDITION 
CITY OF BROTHERLY 


IN THE 


HE recent performance in Philadelphia, by Rafael 
Joseffy, of Peter Tschaikowski’s B flat minor 
piano concerto, was one of the most remarkable feats 
of technical and emotional pianism that the musical 
people of that city ever had the pleasure of listening to, 
and yet what was the effect produced on the sapient 
critics of the town, or even on the audience? Simply 
enough to satisfy anyone, who was not preju- 
diced, that Philadelphia is not a musical city in any 
sense of the word, and that, despite the strenuous 
efforts of Mrs. Gillespie and a few others, its apathy is 
not te be disturbed, and its chill Quaker atmosphere is 
proof even against the greatest orchestra and the great- 
est pianist in America. 

The musical criticism, or what is accepted as such, 
which appears in the Philadelphia daily papers is some- 
thing simply below criticism. The erudite critic flour- 
ishes like the baytree and stupefies one with his knowl- 
edge of technical terms and his thorough ignorance of 
music. Far better is the gentleman who, mistrusting 
his own powers, resorts to Grove’s dictionary and 
politely dismisses a new work of such significance as 
the Tschaikowski piano concerto with a few vague and 
by no means glittering generalities. 

Philadelphia audiences, too, are proverbially cold, 
but it is not the discriminating coolness of Boston, 
where dynamite itself would not startle the cultured 
denizens of the bean-fed Hub, but it seems to be a spe- 
cies of phlegm peculiar to the City of Brotherly Love 
that has no resemblance to anything else of its kind in 
this country. Your true Philadelphian will instantly 
brighten up if you speak to him on the subject of his 
last Saturday’s marketing (Philadelphia men do their 
own), and will give you a glance of pity and contempt if 
you speak of art, particularly musical art. It is really 
below his notice; the women may go to a musical en- 
tertainment, but to sit down and seriously dissect a 
performance, while butter is at its present price, is to 
him something incomprehensible. 

Philadelphia was a musical city, but that was a long 
time ago. It was musical when New York was not. 
It had its Philharmonics, its Oratorio societies, its an- 
nual round of operas and concerts, and everything new 
was eagerly listened to. In a word, it was the most 
musically cultured city in America between the years 1830 
and 1850. It boasted of no mean composers and musicians, 
but since the war a cloud of depression has fallen on the 
city, and all attempts to rouse it from its stagnant con- 
dition have been futile. 

Let us see what they are doing now and why such a 
condition of affairs prevails. If you ask a Philadelphia 
musician why things are so flat he will in nine cases out 
of ten shrug his shoulders and say, “ The Quaker ele- 
ment.” This may appear far-fetched, but it is an unde- 
niable fact that the Society of Friends have ever been 
enemies to the divine art, looking on it as an emissary 
from the devil. Of course, this was a hundred years 
ago, but the idea has nevertheless stamped itself on the 
present generation, which has only yielded to the 
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ani shar a stubborn fight has acknowledged in a neg- 
ative sort of a manner that music is, perhaps, after all, a 
moral agent and a source of delight and education. So 
our Teutonic friend is not so far out of the way when he 
blames the Quakers. It isa crude way of putting it, 
but it cannot be controverted. 

There is an immense amount of piano teaching going 
on, both private tuition and in conservatories, but that 
can hardly be accepted as a sign of healthy musical 
progress. There are several large choral societies and 
some of the churches have good choirs. The Germania 
is the sole orchestral body of the city and the number 
of piano warerooms is annually increasing, and one 
would not despair absolutely of the future if the old 
fogy element could only be induced to step down and 
out. 

The Cecilian Singing Society is a mixed chorus and is 
directed by Michael N. Cross. The society has done 
good work, giving several concerts every season and oc- 
casionally producing novelties. Mr. Cross, its director, 
comes of good old musical stock and is organist at the 
Church of the Holy Trinity and also director of the 
Orpheus, a male chorus. Mr. Cross plays piano and 
‘cello, is an ardent lover of music, but stops short a 
hundred years ago. His conservatism has nearly de- 
generated into old fogyism, and his reactionary ideas 
have done as much to hinder the advancement of music 
in Philadelphia as his good solid culture has aided it. 
Mr. Cross seems to forget that since Mozart we have 
had a few good composers, 





Charles H. Jarvis is too well known as a pianist to 
need much mention, beyond saying that, while both his 
tendencies and his playing are far from being modern, 
he has nevertheless done more for the cause of piano 
playing than anybody else in his native city. For a 
quarter of a century he has, at a great pecuniary loss, 
given recitals of piano music and has played through 
the whole repertory of that instrument. But the 
same fault that is found with Mr. Cross can also be 
found with Mr. Jarvis. They have both been, and still 
are, earnest laborers in the field of art, but in their in- 
tense devotion to old ideals and standards they are for- 
getful of the fact that the world is moving and that 
“other times, other manners.” The Cross and Jarvis 
symphony concerts were given many years ago in Phila- 
delphia, and are spoken of now to show that while we 
criticise the gentlemen's present methods it is done in a 
perfectly sincere manner and with all due respect to their 
abilities and earnestness. 


The Germania Orchestra is not a good orchestra, in 
fact itis very bad at times, and a great and thriving city 
like Philadelphia should certainly have something bet- 
ter to show than this scratch orchestra. Charles M. 
Schmitz, its leader, and William Stoll, its former leader, 
have labored long and earnestly to do something for it, 
but to tell the truth the material is poor and until it is 
weeded out and younger men put in, the performances 
will continue to be as poor as they are now. It seems 
to be a part of Philadelphian policy to exclude new 
blood rigorously in this and other orchestral bodies, and 
the good old gentlemen who played for the delectation 
of our grandfathers still continue to perform in a per- 
functory manner the same compositions they played 
then. Mr. Schmitz is a capital musician, a good ‘cello 
player and a severe disciplinarian, but what can he do 
with men whose technic does not date later than 1825? 
He simply makes the best of it, and that is bad. 

Carl Gaertner, like Mr. Jarvis, has been giving music 
of high character for the past twenty-five years, but has 
never succeeded in infusing his own enthusiasm into 
his audiences. Philadelphians take everything for 
granted, and if Franz Liszt and Joseph Joachim had 
taken up their abode there they would have quietly 
accepted it as a matter of course, and people would 
have gone to their concerts (of course, on free tickets) 
in the same deliberate manner they employ in the Jar- 
vis recitals and the Gaertner quartets. To be sure Mr. 
Gaertner is no Joachim and his day has passed, but he 
worked hard to make the beauties of the quartet recog- 
nized, and after losing time and money came to our edi- 
torial conclusion—that it was a hopeless task in Phila- 
delphia. 

Louis Gaertner, a son of the former and a pupil of 
Joachim, has lately returned to his native city and isa 
good violinist. 

William Stoll, a violinist and whilom director of the 
Germania Orchestra, has quartets, like Mr. Michael 
Cross, in private, but knows by experience the futility of 
public performances. 

A great virtuoso is hopelessly buried in the Quaker 
City as a piano teacher, and although he occasionally 
is heard it is plain to be seen from his playing that he, 








Conrad Ansorge. 
Carl Baermann. 


Helen D, Campbell 





pressure brought,to bear by its foreign3born population, 





too, has succumbed to the musical lethargy of the city, 
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We refer to Mr. Rudolph Hennig, one of the finest vio- 
loncellists in this country. 

It seems a pity for a great artist like Mr. Hennig to 
waste his gifts in teaching piano in a conservatory. His 
playing belongs to the public, and we have not such a 
superabundance of solo artists on his instrument that 
he should bury himself out of public sight and mind. 

The Utopian Club, in Locust-st., is a musical organ- 
ization that is fighting hard to stem the dullness and 
ignorance in musical matters that, like a stagnant stream, 
is creeping over the city. The best musical blood is 
there, but it is as yet in the minority. 

Such men as Hugh Clark, Frank Darley, George Allen, 
Jr., W.W.Gilchrist, the composers; Anthony Stankowitch, 
young Henry Thunder, Louis Gaertner, Fred. Law, John 
Himmelsbach, Martinus Van Gelder (an excellent violin 
artist) are doing all they can, not only to raise the 
musical standard of their city but also to make it a pro- 
gressive one. 

Richard Zeckwer is also an enthusiast who believes in 
progressing, and has built up as testimony of his talent 
and energy one of the largest and most flourishing con- 
servatories of music in thecity. Mr. Zeckwer has the fa- 
culty of absorbing any new talent that comes to his city. 
Whatever has merit he is quick to recognize and adopt. 
In a word he is thoroughly progressive, and the healthy 
condition of his school confirms it. He has lately added 
to his corps of teachers Mr. Mauritz Leefson, a good 
pianist and director and a graduate of the Cologne Con- 
servatory. Mr. Leefson also directs the Young Minner- 
chor Society and is a thorough musieian. 

Another good musician is Mr. S. L. Herrman, organist 
of the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the Synagogue, 
and director of the Old Miannerchor Society. Mr. 
Herrman is a pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory and 
in his quiet way is doing no little in the cause of good 
music, even against the most depressing odds. 

Anthony Stankowitch, a most excellent and finished 
pianist, gives recitals every year and presents modern 
programs. He belongs to the coming element of his 
city and is working hard for newer and broader methods 
in art. 

Organists abound, Messrs. Wood, Strang. Forman, 
Sprissler, Wittig, Thunder, Warner and Guhlmann being 
the best known. They are all conscientious workers. 

Pianist and piano teachers are as numerous as black- 
berries inseason, but with several exceptions they hardly 
rise above the plane of mediocrity. A really great 
teacher or player does not live in Philadelphia, and 
most of the best talent there has received metropolitan 
or even European instruction. 

A number of fifth-rate conservatories flourish, with the 
usual evil results. 

Public piano playing is hardly taken notice of, except 
by a small band of devotees, as wasshown by the meagre 
attendance when Mr. Joseffy played his eighteenth 
piano concerto in Philadelphia. Of modern pianism the 
vast majority of players and teachers know nothing 
whatever, and old-fashioned methods, as regards touch, 
tone and technic, are still peacefully taught, and Brahms 
and Tschaikowski are as yet dead letters to the 
majority of teachers. 

Singing gets the lion share of public attention, but 
with a very few exceptions there are no startling vocal- 
ists in the Quaker City. Miss Eleanor Everest, a pupil 
of Mrs. Marchesi, of Paris, is doing good work in vocal 
instruction, as well as public performances, and the 
veteran tenor Rondinella must not be forgotten for his 
many valuable years of service. 

To give in a few words an outline of the situation, 
which at present is a peculiar one, the older men have 
not yet retired, while the younger and active party have 
not enough weight as yet to make themselves sufficiently 
powerful in the control of affairs. So matters are zx 
statu guo. 

The question arises now whether Philadelphia ever 
will be a thoroughly musical city like New York or Bos- 
ton, or whether its reactionary and bigoted spirit is not 
indelibly impressed on its public. Better fierce war in 
the open than the stagnant though peaceful atmosphere 
of a swamp. There are a few spirits in the City of 
Brotherly Love who would welcome anything that 
would startle and arouse the members of the old régime. 
No matter how revolutionary any idea was, so it would 
galvanize the bones of the old skeleton. To do this will 
take time and much patience, and we sincerely hope the 
good day is just at hand when the doors and windows 
will be thrown open and the glorious sunshine and fresh 
air will rush in and dispel the gloom and musty cobwebs 
of unmusical Philadelphia. 





Miss Neally Stevens has been engaged to give 
concerts March 14 at Richmond, Ind., and March 20 at 
Omaha, Neb. 





MR. DAMROSCH IS RESPONSIBLE. 


HE newspapers are gradually waking up to the dis- 
tressing ways into which the Symphony Society's 
orchestra have fallen in their performances under Walter 
Damrosch. The 77mes, in its criticism on the public 
rehearsal last Wednesday afternoon of Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s “ St. Matthew Passion” music, says: 

The work of the orchestra, too, was so slovenly throughout the afternoon 
that it was beyond toleration. But we are becoming hardened to this sort 
of thing in the Symphony Society's orchestra, which is so lamentably lax 
in its discipline that heroic measures will have to be taken to keep the or- 
ganization from falling to pieces. It might not be a bad move for the 
young conductor to begin by weeding out those musicians who spend more 
than half their time in laughing and talking during a performance. They 
are but few, and in the classic words of Mr. Gilbert they never would be 


missed. 
The retnedy proposed by the Times, it seems to us, 


might be reversed. The same musicians who play so 
slovenly under Mr. Damrosch that it is “ beyond tolera- 
tion,” and “who spend more than half their time in 
laughing and talking,” have been praised for the good 
and conscientious work they did all during the operatic 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House under Anton 
Seidl. Now, then, if these musicians do good work 
under Seidl and poor work under Damrosch, the clear 
inference is that the fault is not theirs, but the conduc- 
In opposition to our contemporary’s advice we 
therefore counsel: Let not the musicians be removed, 
but let young Damrosch be held responsible. Unless 
he can control his musicians he has no right to be at 
the head of organizations of the importance of the 
Symphony and Oratorio societies. One necessary qual- 
ity of a good conductor is that he bea disciplinarian. 
Men like Thomas and Seidl can hold the attention of 
their orchestra during rehearsals as well as perform- 
ances, and he who would attempt to laugh and talk 
during performances would quickly learn his true posi- 
tion. But what can you expect of a conductor who 
has no conception of great works and who cannot get 
control over his own orchestra? It has been urged 
that the nepotism which brought Walter Damrosch 
into such undue prominence at a very early age, because 
of his father’s untimely death, which deprived his family 
of all means of support, must be tolerated on that score. 
We are not of that opinion. The cause of art is a 
higher one than that of individuals. Ifthe stockholders 
of the Metropolitan Opera House feel that they are 
under obligations to the late Doctor Damrosch for his 
successful efforts in behalf of opera in German, let them 
send the son, who has talent, to a conservatory or to a 
good master to study, and let them meanwhile support 
the family; or, if they do not want to do that, let them 
give young Damrosch a position in the administration 
of affairs where his activity does not interfere with the 
general good of the development of the divine art in 
this city. 


tor’s, 





A Time Lesson. 


By HENRY SCHWING. 


fs is generally conceded that one of the prin- 
cipal qualities of a good teacher is his ability to incite a 
pupil to mental activity. If we take into consideration that 
the music lesson is usually taken during the children’s time for 
recreation, and add to it the pupil's natural disinclination to 
think and a predisposition to guess, then the teacher's task to 
interest the pupil becomes doubly onerous. Under such cir- 
cumstances every suggestion is welcome which promises to 
lessen the labors of a teacher and still be beneficial to the 
pupil’s intellectual development. Very often a teacher is 
forced by the limited capacity of the pupil to study out means 
and ways how to throw more light on an obscure subject, and 
one of these, no doubt to the great majority of pupils, is time ; 
that is, the different shaped notes and their duration. 

The following exercise is well calculated to impart to a 
pupil not only the most thorough knowledge of the value of 
notes, but also to stimulate him in the invention of melodies. 

EXERCISE, 

Three measures in 4-4 time are to be filled up with notes of 
various lengths. The notes, however, are not to be isolated ; 
they are to stand in certain relations to each other. For this 
purpose we propose to leave the tonic—as it were, to make an 
excursion—and return again to it. In doing this we distinguish 
two moments, departure and return, 

(A) Departure.—We are at liberty to leave the tonic ascend- 
ing and descending and to use the tones of the chromatic and 
diatonic scales and of broken chords. 


bar igs anew 4 


1 (gerack see, a 


Harmonic. 
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(B) Return.—lIt is self-evident if we leave ascending we must 
return descending and vice versa, but we want the return to 
differ from the departure also in other pagticulars ; that is, in 





intervals and notes, thus tideliaa a complete contrast to each 
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sors =e woe” * 20 
The pupil is to be taught that the c/osing note must come in 
and end on an accented part of a measure.* In 4-4 time he 


*Such an ending is called a perfect cadence. 

has the choice of the following five modes : 
1 2 3 4 

a Pe-prrer ir 

The pause, too, must end on an accented part of the measure. 

As an introductory exercise in writing, the pupil should copy 
the corresponding numbers in I and 2 in two successive meas- 
ures and add one of the endings in 3. 


After the pupil has written and played the foregoing exer- 
cises he should be required to vary them by introducing 
rhythmic and melodic changes. 

Rhythmic changes may be made : 

a. By dots after notes ; 

6. By syncopations, and 

c. By arranging the exercises in different kinds of time, 

z., 3-8, 2-4, 3-4, 6-8, 9-8 and 12-8. 
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Melodic or tonal changes may be variously effected, as, for 
instance, by inserting and leaving out notes and substituting 


others. 
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be introduced at 





Both rhythmic and melodic changes may 
once. 
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* (gees frei grief 


Having disposed of this device as a mere time diate our 
next step will be to utilize it as an exercise in inventing 
melodies. For this purpose the pupil should be required to 
construct similar phrases to those given above in all the twelve 
major and minor keys and in all the different kinds of time. 
Later on even the movement and character of pieces might 
receive some attention when inventing phrases. 

To students of a poetical turn of mind it might have an 
additional interest if told to bestow much care on the re/urn to 
as attractive as possible—to 





ae 


eded 


-——_ 


are 


the tonic; so as to make it 
bring, as it were, a bouquet of flowers home from their ex- 
cursion. If necessary the pupil must not hesitate to add to 


the number of measures. 














How to prolong these phrases and construct periods will be 
the subject of a future article. 





..A music festival is to be held this summer in 
Copenhagen, and will bring to light compositions by many 
promising Scandinavian musicians, as well as works by Gade 
and others, whose reputation is already great. The scheme 
comprises works by Kuhlau, Selmer, Hartmann, Berwald, 
Heise, Horneman, Svensden, the Danish Bendix, 
Lange Miller, Rung, Rosenfeld, Winding, Malling, 
kow ; the Swedish Norman, Lindbad, Josephson, 
Sédermann, Hallén, Rubenson and Berwald, and the Nor- 
wegian Sinding, Kjerulf, Grieg, Elling and Svendsen. 


Weyse, 
Barne- 
Sjigren, 
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Gustav A. KERKER.—In looking for one of the most 
prominent of our young conductors in the field of light music, 
we certainly must rank Mr. G. A. Kerker among the first. 
When only a boy he came to this country and located in 
Louisville, Ky. At the age of sixteen, owing to the illness of 
the conductor of the German Opera,‘he conducted the opera of 
** Freischiitz.””. For a number of years he afterward was the 
leader of a prominent orchestra in Louisville and composed 
quite a number of minor compositions. In 1879 he came to 
New York, where he at once filled the position of conductor 
with the Mahn English Opera Company. He was the first in 
this country who brought out the Suppé operas, such as 
** Fatinitza,"’ ‘‘ Boccaccio,” ‘* Donna Juanita,” &c. After this 
he was principal conductor at the Thalia Theatre, and from 
there took the position of musical director at the Bijou Opera 
House. Here he has brought out in quick succession such 
works as ‘‘ Orphée aux Enfers,” ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne,” &c.; 
more recently *‘ The Corsair,” and now Lecocq’s ‘‘ Fleur de 
Thé.” In all these operas young Kerker has introduced a 
number of his own compositions, and, in fact, in many in- 
stances rewritten the principal part of the score. He conducts 
with vim, dash and grace, and is exceedingly popular among 
the habitués of our theatres, 

ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM.—Arthur Friedheim gave a con- 
cert at Berlin last Wednesday, at which he conducted Wag- 
ner's Vorspiel and Liszt's ‘* Dante” symphony 
and at which he played Beethoven's E flat concerto and Liszt's 
‘Danse Macabre” for piano and orchestra. 


* Tristan ” 


AN ENGAGEMENT DECLARED OrF.—The matrimonial 
engagement between Constanza Donita (Miss Seebass) and 
Emil Goetge, the tenor, of which cards were sent to THE Mv- 
SICAL COURIER, and which was announced by us last week, is 
now by latest European mail declared off. Miss Donita ceases 
to be a member of the Cologne Opera personnel and Mr. Goetze 
goes to Bonn to be treated for his damaged throat. 


SEMBRICH.—Marcella Sembrich has been honored by 
the Emperor and Empress of Germany, who sent to the great 
singer their portrait, graced with a dedication in the revered 
old couple’s own handwriting, and thanking for the enjoy- 
ment derived trom Mrs. Sembrich’s singing in a recent court 
concert. 

STRAUSS.—Johann Strauss is said to be, like Chopin 


and Mendelssohn, a clever caricaturist. During his recent 
sojourn at Franzensbad he made a collection of grotesque 
sketches of the guests in that watering place, which has 
caused so much merriment that Strauss will be looked upon 
Strauss has 
made up his mind to stop composing operettas and light mu- 
His next effort will be a grand opera for the 


with suspicion by all who meet him hereafter. 


sic in general. 
The libretto of the work, which is 
‘‘Knight Pazmann,” is a very poetical version of a 


Vienna Imperial Opera. 
entitled 
Hlungarian legend, written for Strauss by the poet Ludwig von 
Doczy. 

RITTERSHAL Alfred Rittershaus, a newly discovered 
tenor, the son of the great Rhenish poet, Emil Rittershaus, is 
to make his operatic début at the Berlin Royal Opera House 
early next month, The young artist was hitherto an officer 
in the artillery of the German army, but has studied singing 
for some time with Prof. Julius Hey, of Berlin. 

MEYER.—Miss Menk Meyer, grandniece of Anton 
Rubinstein and pupil of Liszt, a musical prodigy not yet 
eighteen years old, has composed the music and written the 
libretto of an opera. 


BARITONES.—The composition of operas seems to be 
becoming popular with operatic baritones. Of the new opera by 
the Prague baritone, Brueks, we spoke some time ago, and now 
comes the news of a new romantic opera in three acts, en- 
titled by the Altenburg baritone, Emil Liepe, 
who was formerly a pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory. 

D’ALBERT,.—Eugene d’Albert has lately been decorated 
by no less than three dukes, the ones of Meiningen, Coburg 
and Anhalt being the ones to honor themselves by honoring 
the artist. 


** Melusine,” 


A Love LETTER BY BEETHOVEN.— Vanity Fazr pub- 
lishes the following love letter of Beethoven's, written to 


the Countess Giucciardi 


““My angel! My all! My second self! Only a few words to-day, 
written with a pencil (your own * * * Can you alter the factthat you 
are not wholly mine, nor I wholly yours? * * * Love demands all, 
and has a right to do so, and thus it is I feel toward you. * * * Even 
before I rise my thoughts throng to you,my immortal beloved! some- 
times full of joy, and yet again sad, and waiting to see whether fate will 
hear us, I must live either wholly with you or not at all. Indeed, I have re- 
solved to wander from you till the moment I can fly into your arms and 
feel they are my home, and send forth my unison with yours into the 
realms of spirits. * * * Continue tolove me. Yesterday, to-day, what 


longings for you, what tears for you !—for you! for you! for you! my life! 
my all! Oh! love me for you, and never doubt the faithful 
heart of your lover! ever thine, ever mine, ever each other's.” 

It will be observed that the above love letter, like most 
everything else that emanated from Beethoven's brain shows 


Farewell! 


no lack of power, forcefulness, or fire. allege that the agreement was to play for four weeks. Mr. 
Birp.—Mr. Arthur Bird, the eminent young American | Hamm, however, said that there was no definite time stated, 
composer, sends us his wedding card. The happy event took | and that they could be discharged at any moment. At the trial 


place at St. John’s, Peterborough, England, on February 29, 


tion of her recent operatic tour in this country claimed that 
Carl Hamm, who engaged them on behalf of Manager Henry 


of the suit last Wednesday before Judge Pitschke to recover the 


The newly made couple will reside at Berlin, where the com- 
poser has a beautiful home at the Grosse Quer Allee No 1., 
Thiergarten. 








HOME NEWS. 


>-— 





——Michael Banner, the violinist, will give a concert 
at Steinway Hall, on Saturday evening, March 24. 





Adelina Puerari, a young Italian soprano who has 
been singing in this city during the past season, has signed an 
engagement with the tenor Aramburo to sing this season in 
Havana, where she will make her début in ‘‘ Gioconda.” 

——Miss Marianne Brandt sang Otto Floersheim’s 
new song, ‘‘O Linger Yet, Ye Moments Golden,” and Anton 
Strelezki made a hit with Liszt’s ‘‘ Pesther Carneval,” at the 
second concert given by the Musical Society in Milwaukee. 


The third of F. A. North’s concerts in Philadel- 
phia will be given to-night. Miss Eleanor Everest, Messrs. 
Leefson and Hennig will appear, and will be assisted by the 
Young Minnerchor Society. Miss Everest will sing ‘‘ Spring 
Flowers,” by Reinecke, with violin obligato by Mr. De Witt 
Everest. 





——Manager Rudolph Aronson has decided to give 
the performance in the Casino for the benefit of the Actors’ 
Fund on the second Sunday in April, when ‘** The Marquis” 
and ‘‘ Madelon” company will be in Philadelphia, so that it 
can be conveniently drawn upon to swell the attractions of the 
program. 

——The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s last concert 
takes place at Steinway Hall this evening. Mrs. Kalisch-Leh- 
mann and Mr. Kalisch will sing, and the orchestra will play 
Brahms’ third symphony, Krugg’s symphonic prologue to 
“Othello” and the ‘ Tristan und Isolde” Vorspiel and 
Liebestod. 


——Theodore Thomas’ tenth public rehearsal is an- 
nounced for to-morrow afternoon. The orchestra will play 
Beethoven's eighth symphony and Richard Strauss’ symphonic 
fantasia, ‘‘ Italy,” which has not been heard here. Michael 
Banner, violinist, will play Max Bruch’s second concerto, and 
Mrs. Giulia Valda will sing an aria from Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Der 
Daemon.” 

——Miss M. E. Mulneaux, of Chicago, a talented young 
pianist and a pupil of Miss Neally Stevens, made a decided 
hit by her performance of Chopin's E minor concerto, on 
March 5, at Apollo Hall, Chicago. Miss Mulneaux has a 
clear, crisp technic and plays with the greatest facility and 
musical feeling. Mrs. Benjamin Jones took the second piano 
part in a very acceptable manner. 

Miss Marianne Brandt's farewell to the operatic 
stage in this country, which was to have taken place last 
Saturday afternoon, was postponed on account of Emperor 
William’s death for one week, and will come off at the Metro- 
politan Opera House next Saturday at 2 P. M., when she will 
appear as-Leonora in ‘* Fidelio.” Alvary will sing Florestan, 
Fischer Rocco, Max Heinrich Pizarro and Mrs. Seidl AMarce/- 
Anton Seid! will conduct the performance, which ought 





lina. 
to be interesting. The receipts will be devoted to charitable 
uses, 

—-The widow of the late Gotthold Carlberg would 
like to dispose of the following works, of which she possesses 
the orchestral scores and full orchestral parts : 

Meyerbeer's complete ‘‘ Struensee " music. 

Symphonie Triomphale, Ulrich. 

“ Einzug der Gétter in Walhall,”’ from ** Das Rheingold,’’ Wagner. 
Slavonic Rhapsodies, Dvorak. 

Ninth Symphony, Beethoven. 

Stabat Mater, Rossini. 

Concerto Symphonique, Litollf. 

*“ Les Préludes,”’ Liszt. 

“ Tovelille,"’ Osger Hamerik. 

Anybody wishing the whole or part of this music should ad- 
dress Mrs. Gotthold Carlberg, Rye, N. Y. 


A novel craft is being constructed at a Jefferson- 
ville (Ind.) shipyard for a St. Louis man. It is to be a float- 
ing theatre, and will cost about $50,000. The boat is to be 
built in the shape of a house, with flat bottom, and isto be 
finished up in magnificent style, with stage, boxes and all the 
belongings of a first-class theatre. It is the intention of the 
proprietor to float his theatre all along the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers, and to give first-class dramatic and musical en- 
tertainments at the ports in various cities during the summer 
months when the theatres are closed. It is generally cool of 
summer evenings on the river, and the proprietor of this 
scheme thinks he will be able to make a good thing out of it. 
The craft will be 175 feet long and 45 feet wide, and will have 
a seating capacity of about 800. 





——William Schmidt and other members of the or- 
chestra engaged to accompany Adelina Patti during a por- 


E. Abbey, owed them $609 under their agreement. They 


their side of the case. Recess followed, and the counsel 
talked the matter over. When the court reconvened it was 
announced that a compromise had been effected by paying 
$456.75, three-fourths of the claim. This, of course, ended 
the trial. 


——The New York Home Fourna/ of last Wednes- 
day had an interesting editorial article on ‘‘ Wagner's Operas 
jn New York,’’ from the gifted pen of our estimable contributor, 
Miss Kate E. Clark. 


——At a recent concert, given by the Philharmonic 
Club, of Detroit, a MS. composition of Franz X. Arens, of 
Cleveland, was heard, It is a string quartet in A minor, and 
was highly praised by the critics. 





Adolph Glose, the popular pianist, is engaged to 
play at concerts on March 16 at the Lexington Opera House ; 
on March 22, in New Brunswick, N. J.; April 2, Steinway 
Hall; April 3, Puritan Church, Brooklyn ; April 4, Masonic 
Hall, New York; April 14 and 28, with New York English 
Ballad Concert Company, at Weber piano warerooms. 


——An opportunity presents itself for the public of 
New York to hear Barton McGuckin, the tenor of the National 
Opera Company, in connection with William Ludwig. Two 
concerts are announced for to-morrow and Saturday evenings 
at Steinway Hall, at which these two artists will be assisted by 
Amanda Fabris, Clara Poole, John Cheshire, harp player, and 
Arthur Oswald. The program will be confined entirely to 
selections from ‘* Maritana” and Irish melodies. 


——Mr. Anton Seidl, at his seconti symphonic con- 
cert at Chickering Hall next Friday evening, will bring as the 
principal novelty Anton Bruckner’s ‘‘ Romantic’ symphony. 
Mr. Seidl will supplement the symphony with Beethoven's 
piano concerto in E flat (played by Mr. Sherwood), the ** Bac- 
chanale,” from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” with the duet between Venus 
and 7annhduser as amplified, along with the ballet music for 
the Paris performance of 1861. The solo singers will be Mrs. 
Kalisch-Lehmann and Mr. Kalisch. 


——A meeting of the German societies of this city 
and Hoboken was held at the club house of the German 
Liederkranz Society, Fifty-eighth-st. and Fourth-ave. last 
Saturday night, to arrange a program for the memorial 
services to be held in this city in honor of the deceased 
Emperor. There were present the following delegates : From 
the German Society of the city of New York, Charles Hauselt, 
J. Krutina, J. W. Holisand R. Van der Emde ; of the German 
Liederkranz Society, William Steinway, Richard A. Adams 
and Julius Hoffmann; of the Arion Club, R. Katzenmeyer, J. 
B. Pannes and Julius Werner ; of the German Social Scientific 
Society, Dr. J. H. Senner, J. W. Heppenheimer and C. Seitz ; 
of the Central Turnverein, Judge Charles J. Nehrbas, Jacob 
Heintz and August Mann; of the German Club, William 
Helmrath, Heinrich Bauendhal and Altred Faber ; of the Beet- 
hoven Minnerchor, William Ohmeis, W. Tenhampel and 
Heinrich Egge ; of the Eichenkranz Society, Charles Haller- 
sohn, Henry Leidel, Edward Michaelis and H. Kraemer ; of 
the Freundschaft Club, Henry Emmerich, and of the German 
Club of Hoboken, A. Behrens. William Steinway was elected 
president. 

Mr. Steinway, in behalf of the Liederkranz Society, offered 
the free use of their hall, capable of seating 4,000 persons, for 
the observances, and it was accepted with thanks. It was re- 
solved to hold the memorial exercises on Wednesday, March 
21, and to charge an admission fee of 50 cents, the entire pro- 
ceeds from which will be devoted to charity, the participating 
societies sharing between them the entire expenses of the occa- 
sion. It was further resolved to invite Carl Schurz and Andrew 
D. White, ex-president of Cornell University and former 
United States Minister to Berlin, to act as the orators of the 
occasion, and George Bancroft to make a fewremarks. Alois 
Loehr, the German sculptor, will prepare a colossal bust of 
the dead Emperor to be displayed upon the platform at the 
meeting. 

The following interesting and appropriate program of exer- 
cises suggested by Mr. Van der Stucken was determined upon : 
“* Siegfried's Death,” from the “‘ Gétterdimmerung’’ of Wagner, by the 
orchestra. 

‘Integer Vitz,’’ by Fleming, chorus. 

Oration, Carl Schurz. 

** Macte Imperator,”’ by Lachner, chorus. 

Oration, Andrew D. White. 

**Wacht am Rhein,”’ by Carl Wilhelm, chorus. 

Oration, George Bancroft. 

** Kaisermarsch,”’ by Wagner, orchestra. 

** Ein Feste Burg ist Unser Gott," Martin Luther, chorus. 

The choruses will be sung by the Liederkranz, Arion and 
Beethoven male singing societies, one each of the choruses to 
be conducted by Rheinhold L. Herman, Frank Van der 
Stucken and Max Spicker, their respective directors. A meet- 
ing of the various choruses and a rehearsal of the songs was 
to be held at the Arion Club House last evening. 

It is hoped that Theodore Thomas and Anton Seidl will both 
lend their services as conductors for the occasion and that the 
former will lead the orchestra in the ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” while 
the latter will conduct the ‘‘ Siegfried’s Funeral March,” or 

vice versa according to their own arrangements or agreements. 
There would be no excuse for either of these two great con- 
ductors refusing to meet on a common plane on an occa- 
sion like this one, 








1888, and the bride's name was Mrs. Wilhelmina Drenker. 





amount claimed by the discharged musicians the plaintiffs told 
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——The ninth Thomas popular 


The orchestra played in excellent style the following ‘‘ request 


program, each number of which has so frequently been com- | 
mented upon in these columns that further remarks seem un- | 


called for : 

Symphony, No. 8, B minor, unfinished 
Allegretto giojoso, 
Perpetuum mobile, 
Andante, “* In the Garden,” 
Finale, Dance, 

Serenade, No. 2, F major, op. 63 


.. Schubert 


{ from suite, Op. 39... 


| from sy’ yubens, ** Laendliche Hoch- 
f zeit’. fi Y 
LV olkmann 


String Orchestra. 
Bacchanale, ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ’ 
Polonaise, No. 2.... 


.. Wagner 


-———The Philhaimonic Club ended their tenth New | 


York season with their well-attended fourth chamber music 
soirée at Chickering Hall last Tuesday night. 
tained nothing new. 
was performed by Messrs. Wm. H. Sherwood, Richard Arnold 
and Emil Schenck with good effect. 
good technic and wrist development, but his tone is hard and 
dry and his conception neither particularly musical, nor broad 
nor poetical. The gentlemen of the string quartet gave with ac- 
ceptable ensemble and general accuracy the beautiful two middle 
movements from Schubert’s posthumous string quartet in D 
minor, and the club in its entirety repeated for the so and so 


manieth time Heinrich Hofmann’s sextet, op. 65, composed for 


and dedicated to the New York Philharmonic Club in 1883. 
As the work has since that memorable year been performed by 
the club at least once every season, the players and the listeners 
are by this time alike well acquainted with it. 
Fischer Powers, baritone, was the vocalist of the evening, but 
as he sang continually below pitch and with an affected and 
silly delivery he ought to be suppressed. His pronunciation 
of German is nothing if not ridiculous. 

——The third and last concert of the Beethoven 
String Quartet took place at Chickering Hall on Thursday 
The quartet had the assistance of Miss Adelaide 
Foresman, contralto; William H. Sherwood, and 
H. R. Shelly, The program 
was entirely satisfactory to an appreciative audience : 
, No, 


evening last. 
pianist, 
organist. was as follows, 


3, in C major. 
Aufenthalt" 
*‘Sommerabend’ 


Quartet, op 
Schube 
Songs abert 
Two movements from quartet, op. 192, No. 2, entitled, ** The Fair 
Maid of the Mill,”’ a cyclical tone poem in six movements 
* The Proposal."’ 

‘* The Mill.” 

‘The Resurrection” 
cello).... ° nesoues ‘ 
Quintet, op. 99, in G minor, for piano and strings 


Song, (with piano, organ and violon- 


H 
Rubinstein 


The playing of the club was very satisfactory, as far as the | 
ensemble was concerned, and it pleased the audience so much | 
Miss | 


that they redemanded Raff's movement, ‘‘ The Mill.” 
Foresmann has a pleasant voice and uses it with skill. 
also was encored after her singing of Mr. Shelly’s well-writ- 
ten song, in which Mr. Hartdegen played the ‘cello obligato 


She 


and the composer the organ part. 


—The World of last Wednesday contained the fol- 
lowing amusing item: 

Brakeman No. 
gifted with a very musical voice, which only needs a little cul- 
tivation to enable him to 
singers. At present it is in somewhat of a crude state, and 
sounds not unlike the rasping of a saw when it strikes a nail. 
But this little defect is more than counterbalanced by its pene- 
trating power. It begins yery softly, the first syllable breaking 


so gently on the ear that passengers imagine the mythological | 


sirens are tuning their harps to lure them to destruction. The 
next note is much clearer. It continues to grow sharper and 
clearer, till by the time the final note is reached it pierces and | 
harrows like the last despairing cry of a fallen angel. Yester- 
day morning at about 11:45, as a train was nearing Chatham- 
sq., he surpassed himself. Poking his head in at the door, he 
began : 

Cha—tham NEXT. 

Cha—nge F’SOUTH 

Fa—a REE. 

THIs train GOES 

To City Haw 

Er—LL—.L. 

There was a great exodus when the train stopped; but 

whether his voice or business haste caused it is one of those 
things which will never be known. 


The Herald of last Sunday contains the following 
interesting squibs about musical persons : 
EncaGep—Miss Ella Earle, Mr. Toedt! 


(yoany. people’ s) | 
matinée at Steinway Hall, last Saturday, was well attended. | 


-Goldmark | 
.. Liszt. | 


The program con- | 
Beethoven's great B flat major trio, op. 97, | 


Mr. Sherwood showed | 


Mr. Francis | 


and | 


Beethoven | 
Lassen | 


-Raff | 


R. Shelly | 


79 on the Third Avenue Elevated RR. is | 


take a place among our foremost | 


| summer. The metamorphosis down at Brighton is already beginning to 
take shape. Gen. James Jourdan, though he is the president of four vari 
ous companies—the Brooklyn and Brighton Beach Railroad Company, the 


” 
| Kings County Elevated, the Coney Island and Brooklyn Horse Railroad 


Company and the Fulton Municipal Gas Company--showing as usual 
| abundant energy to * ” Last week Mr. T. G. Stein, a well- 
known architect from Vienna Mr. Amberg’s 
new theatre—was instructed by General Jourdan to draw plans for the new 
concert hall, which will have a seating capacity of at least 3,200. 


push things. 
the same who is to build 


Moszkowski 


Anton Rubinstein apparently possesses a highly developed sense of the 
fitness of things. His historical piano recitals two years ago were the 
sensation of musical Europe. In every capital the master was received 
and nowhere didthe waves of enthusiasm run higher 
| thanin Vienna. There the flower of the Austrian assembled 
night after night to do homage to the greatest of living virtuosi. After 
one of these concerts the crush was immense, and the fortier, whose func- 
tion it In his most 
tone of voice that important functionary, blown cheeks, calls as 
follows: 


with open arms, 
aristocracy 


was to call carriages, had his hands full. pompous 


will full 


‘** Princess Pauline Metternich!” 

“Count Larisch!”’ 

“ Prince Hohenlohe !"’ 

** Countess Taaffe !"’ &c., &c. 

leonine head, a large 
most patronizing manner that /ortier 


Finally a man with a coat and broad brimmed, 
soft felt hat, emerges, and in the 
condescendingly calls : 
‘The wagon for the piano player ! 
Everybody roared at the top of his voice everybody except Rubinstein, 


who thought the fortzery an eminently natural and unaffected man. 

-The Mendelssohn Quintet Club play at the Hot 
Springs, Ark., to-day ; at Little Rock, 
day and Saturday in Memphis. 

The New Orleans Picayune in referring to the performance 


to-morrow, and on Fri- 


in that city says: 

Withal, however, it must be conceded that the artist par excellence of the 
Mr. The difficulties of the 
vanished before the and the 


Louis Blumenberg. 
certainty of his execution, 


quintet is the violoncellist, 
* Airs Hongrois"’ 
| broad, noble tones of his instrument were brought out with an astonishing 


volume and, at times, poetic effectiveness 


Concert of Senderia S. Evans. 
UESDAY evening of last week Frederic S. 
Evans, a young pianist, his 
Hall, assisted by the Damrosch orchestra. 
| was a pupil of Robert Thallon, of Brooklyn, and also of S. B. 


made début at Steinway 


Mr. Evans, who 
Mills, has returned from Leipsic after a four years’ course 
with Carl Reinecke. He is ambitious, for he played the E flat 
concerto of Beethoven and the 
Saéns, no light task for a débutant, but he proved himself a 
and the Saint-Saéns con- 


G minor concerto of Saint- 


close, careful student of the piano, 
certo he played very well. 

The Beethoven concerto lacked freedom and breadth ; in 
| point of fact it sounded studied, otherwise Mr. Evans’ techni- 

cal work He possesses a round, full touch, 
though not a large tone, and plenty of facility, his scales and 
trills being very even smooth, and he has a beautiful 
| pianissimo ; but the general effect of his style is marred by 
dynamic contrasts. There is too much 
sameness of coloring in his work. This was particularly no- 
ticeable in the Beethoven number, which was played a little 
listlessly ; perhaps Leipsic Conservatory traditions may have 
caused this, but the Saint-Saéns was something altogether 
| different, it being interpreted in a much broader manner and 
with better grasp, the last movement being given with fire 
and even brilliancy. Mr. Evans plays musically, and when he 
ripens and broadens he will be a most excellent artist. 

The rest of the concert was rather distressing, with the ex- 
ception of Robert Thallon’s delicate and tasteful accompani- 
ments. Oscar Franklin Comstock has a good bass voice, but 
it sadly lacks training, and his conception of the Lieder he 
sang was rather peculiar. Miss Helene Eschenbach, a so- 
prano of very pretty appearance, sang some songs by Bradsky, 
Grieg and Meyer-Helmund. Miss Eschenbach does not 
possess the gift of absolute pitch. 

The orchestra, under Walter Damrosch, interpreted in a 
slovenly manner the overture from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Night's music, and the accompaniments to the 
concertos were very badly played indeed. 


is admirable. 
and 


| want of sufficient 


Dream ”’ 


Philharmonic Society. 
HE fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society 
brought no novelty, but a well-selected program, which 
was, as usual with this our foremost orchestral organization, 
well performed. Mr. Theodore Thomas’ reading the 
sombre ‘‘ Manfred” overture is interesting throughout, but 


of 





Josef Hofmann the other day received a strange and most amusing epis- 
tle. It read as follows: é | 
Suintown, Pa., February 23, 1888. 


Master Jose/ Hofman: 

Seeing in the paper that you was such a miraculous child preacher, 
thought I would write and find out whether it was so or not ; that God had | 
om one so young in the field to work for Him it did not "seem possible. 

ow, if you will write and tell me all of your history, or your life rather, | 
so that I can read it before the church and have it aes * = I will feel great- 
ful for the favor. I am yours respt., ixs. J. F. Werrs. | 

N. B. —If you will send me one of your cabinet outane : Bang send you 
the money for it. Write as soon as convenient. LFW. | 

Pauline Lucca sang Carmen for the fiftieth time in Vienna the other | 
day. And, by the bye, how is it that nothing further has been heard of her | 
intended visit to America? Mr. Conried last autumn brought with him 
from Europe a photograph of the most fascinating of singers, on which 
she had lovingly inscribed ‘‘ Auf Wiedersehen!"’ This, in Mr. Conried’s 
eyes, was as good as a contract. The wayward Pauline seems to think 


differently, however. 


Anton Seidl, after giving the last of his concerts, which is t» take place 
on April 6, will immediately start for Europe. He will be gone but a few 
weeks, his errand being to acquire as many musical novelties as possible 
for the Brighton Beach concerts, which he will conduct during the coming 


| afforded a most pleasing contrast. 


the key of E flat minor, which is so bad a one for the orches- 
tra—especially for the strings, whom it robs of all brilliancy— 
takes away from the performance a great deal of the sensuous 
charm the overture would possess if it were better orchestrated 
and transposed into the key of E minor. Wagner’s beautiful 
** Siegfried Idyl,”” which, though orchestrated for small band 


| only, is a very clever and brilliant piece of instrumentation, 


It was followed by Beet- 
hoven's E flat piano concerto, which Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 
interpreted in a light blue dress, relieved (?) by a heavy broad 
black crape sash reaching from the left shoulder to the right 
foot. We give precedence to a description of the lady's 
dress over that of her playing, for it was more striking and is 
more easy to describe. Her interpretation of the concerto 
was neither very good nor very bad. She played with capital 
touch, tone and technic, but the spirit seemed to us to be ab- 
sent. There was little or no inspiration or artistic fire, and 
the performance hardly added to Miss Aus der Ohe’s great 
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reputation, which is deservedly based on former and better 
readings than she gave to Beethoven's mighty work. 

The concert closed with a spirited reading of Dvorak’s 
D major, a work which, though it lacks 


interesting in original rhythms 


first symphony in 
great invention, is thoroughly 
and orchestral effects, as well as clever thematic treatment. 

The both 
Friday afternoon 


the 
night's con- 


enthusiastic, at 


the 


and 
at 


audiences were large 


rehearsal and Saturday 


cert proper. 


The Cianario Society. 

HE Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, their third and 
for the 
Thursday evening of last week, at th 


at last public re- 
on pedeagenscr 
afternoon and Me 
politan Opera House, made an abortive attempt at a bers 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s ‘‘St. Matthew Passion’ 
music. The performance in both instances was so bad through- 
out that it will probably hurt the cause of Bach #m this city for 


hearsal and concert present season, 


*tro- 


ance of 


r what is the use of telling the publi 
is the “* 


a good many years. Fé 


that the *‘ St. Matthew Passion”’ music greatest work 
of its kind 
mental ;” that in point of structure and workmanship it is ‘‘a 
” and will remain,one for time and eternity ; that in re- 
gard to invention it ‘beautiful ” and ‘ 
in the extreme, and that for true “deep-felt’ 


genuine religious feeling ” displayed in the composition 


” in existence ; that it is ‘‘grand,” ‘‘ noble,” ‘* monu- 


model 


is ‘* broad,” original’ 


and unaffected 


and ** 


this work ‘‘ surpasses anything ” that so far has been created 


in this world—in short, that it is the divinest example of the 


divine art in existence ? What is the use of saying all this and 


much more that might truthfully be said about the ‘‘St. 


Matthew Passion” music, and then give a performance which 


cannot be designated as anything less than a caricature, and 


and tedious that it drives the peo- 


of 


which is so abominably bad 


ple out of the Opera House by the dozen after eac 


which cannot be expected 
It 


The public, 
rk and the way in which 
by the effect. 
‘Well, if 
keep it. It 


the butchered numbers ? 


to discern between the w is pre- 


sented to them, merely judge More than one 
this is Bach’s music 
horrible, 


mo 


there was whom we heard say : 


and his very best at that, they may is 


it is tedious, it is cacophonous and I don’t want any re of 


Such a performance as Walter Damrosch gave of Bach's 
the 


z.” 
wa not be tolerated in 


and if he 


Matthew Passion” music would 


smallest provincial town of Germany, had attempted 


it there that would certainly have been the end of him as a 


Everything went wrong from the 


of course, has some very 


beginning to 
difficult 
without en- 
The 
to 


conductor 
the end. 
work to 
semble, without precision or certainty 


The chorus, which, 
sang throughout without shading, 
attack 


do, 
of great 


contrapuntal choruses were a perfect mé/os, and as dyna- 
whole Passion music 


The orchestra's part is 


and 
half 


they played abominably and 


continued un- 


not 


mics the was one 
changeable mezzo-forte. 
difficult as that of the chorus, 
listlessly throughout the entire 
certain and handled the important organ part in a manner 
entirely unworthy the name of a musician. In 


the first part of the work he was several bars behind 


so 
yet 
work. The organist was un- 
the ending of 
chorus 
and orchestra, and finally ended all by himself onan unresolved 
chprd of the seventh after he rather suddenly 
that he playing Of the 
exactly aware of what oratorio singing is 
the part of Christ with nice expression ani feeling 
lacked did the 
Emily Winant, the excellent contralto, 
solo with violin obligato at a tempo the 


became aware 


was solo. soloists none seemed 
Mr. Fischer sang 
but he 

Miss 
beautiful 
of 


Ella Earle 


breadth of style; so rest of them. 


sang that 
rapidity which 
Miss 


least 


robbed it of all of its inherent dignity. Even 
and Max Heinrich, at 
seemed to be infected by the general state of demoralization, 
and as for the tenor, Mr. William 
was the difficult part of the £z 
soonest mended. 


who usually sing musically, 


Dennison, whose hands 


the 


'n 


ingelist, least said the 


Latest from London Figaro. 
The report that Mr. Carl Rosa intends to build a Lon- 
don theatre as a permanent home of English opera is, to say 
the least of it, very premature. 


~ 
* * 


The death is announced of Carlo Costa, half-brother 
of Sir Michael, and the teacher of 
Tosti and Caracciolo. 


the drawing room song 


composers, 


Carlo. 


* * 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is seeking health at Monte 
a 


” * 
Miss Kopp, who made her début as a mezzo soprano 
at the popular concert last Saturday, 
pupil of Stockhausen and Madame Viardot. 
* = * 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has written to a short poem by 
Mr. Robert Buchanan an ode for the opening of the Glasgow 
Exhibition in the summer. ‘*The New 
” and they are intended to contrast the peace and 


is a Norwegian and a 


The lines are entitled 
Covenant, 
prosperity of the present age with the misery and turbulence 
of the old Covenanting days. The music 
and it is divided into two parts, each containing a male and a 
and 


leading direct into 


is entirely choral, 
female chorus, followed by a full chorus of thanksgiving, 
the whole conclyding with an ‘‘ Epode,” 
the *‘ Old Hundredth,.” 
« * 
The return of Clara Schumann—who, despite reports 
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to the contrary, will make her reappearance next Monday— 
will invest the remaining performances of the popular concert 
On Monday Mrs, Schumann 





season with special importance. 
will not play in the concerted music, but as she has chosen 





le Retour,” Hall is certain to be crowded. Later 
on the distinguished artist will be heard in Schumann’s piano 


St. James’ 






quartet and quintet. 





* 
* 


x 
lhree hitherto unpublished letters by Beethoven have 


Free 







just been discovered, and are printed in the Vienna New 
Press 


with 






are of no artistic importance, ‘and merely deal 
chronic of Beethoven's 
They are, however, issued with all their imperfec- 


Phey 








the impecuniosity scapegrace 





nephew 





tions, and they prove that even a great composer could not 








spell. The obvious moral will be appreciated by backward 
schoolboys 
* 
* x 
Dr, A. C. Mackenzie was yesterday elected principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music. The members of the insti- 





cordially be congratulated in securing for so high 





tution must 






f services of an eminent composer and a musician of 
liberal tastes and independent character. At the age of forty 
Dr. Mackenzie is in the full vigor of Jife, and his appointment 


is the m« 


a post the 







re satistactory in that it will compel the new princi- 





pal to take up his permanent residence in London. | 


* 
* 









7 





Mrs 


were 





Georgina Burns’ £500 worth of jewels, which 





osed to have been left in a Liverpool cab, have been 





sup] 





returned to her by two small boys, It seems that the popular 





prima donna, in the confusion of being serenaded by the stu- 






lents, simply left the precious satchel of gold and diamonds 








A reward of £50 was offered, but the amount } 





street 
be 
sravation and not by the valliation of the trifle.’ 


in the 






measured, as an old lady once remarked, by ‘‘ the 
However, 


must 









age 


the distinguished singer is now consoled by recovering her 







property, and the two small boys, I suppose, have enough 
capita! to find them in sweetstuff for some months to come. 
_ 
oe 
Phe special articles in the Mezster (the new quarterly 


organ) are of a most interesting character. The best 
Mr. Shedlock, in which (after Mr. Bennett's excel- 


of *‘ The Great Composers, Sketched by 


Wagner 


is that by 


lent plan Them- 


selves") Wagner is treated as depicted in his own correspond- 


ence. Next comes a very short article by Mr. C. A. Barry. 
A wanslation is given of Wagner’s strongly worded letter to 


Berlioz, in which the ovaster alluded to the origin of the term 


‘The Music of the Future,”’ describes his struggles and ap- 
peals for *‘an asylum for my dramas on France’s hospitable 
soil There are also along article on Schopenhauer and some 
notes. The only announcement of importance in the new 


official organ of the London Wagner Society is a suggestion of 
an orchestral concert on a large scale to be given in the 
autumn if a guarantee fund of £400 can be raised. 


.Ignaz Brill, the composer of “The Golden 
Cross,” has just finished a new opera entitled ‘‘ The Heart of 
Stone,” the libretto of which is based on Hauff's well-known 


The Man with the Heart of Stone.’ 
. Of the fifty-three new operas which had been sent 


to the intendant of the Berlin Royal Opera House last year 


story of ** 





been accepted for performance: Holstein’s 


only four have 
, . oT »” a 
Der Haideschacht,”’ Rehbaum's Turandot,”’ Naumann’s 
Loreley ” and Lorenz's ‘‘ Irrungen.”’ 
Gounod's “ Roméo et Juliette” is likely to be 
given at the Grand Opéra in Paris early in April, and the 


composer has promised to write a new score of ballet music to 


he enlarged scale on which his Shakspearian opera will be 


The 
resent the nuptial festivities of the Capulets, and 


performed on 
ballet 
will be placed between the chamber scene and the marriage 


ts transference from the Opéra Comique. 


wi re 





| 
scene in the fourth act of the opera, 
.Galignani’s Messenger, of Paris, contains the fol- | 
wing interview with Gounod and Sarcey : 
| . Mr. Gounod, * if Germany is better than France as a 
mus entre for students My honest opinion is that Paris is far superior 
yany G ity in nusical advantages. Why, where could be found 
abler te t un those at our conservatory? Just look at Ambroise 
I J N et, I Delibes, Saint-Saéns, Théodore Dubois—our | 
er 1 word, are all to be found in the Rue Bergére And | 
nl | sense about German music, Italian music, French | 
sic anc 1. Geographical boundaries cannot hedge in harmony, 
There can be secrets about thisart, The laws that govern thorough 
ba unterpoint, fugue, are the same all the world over. Rossini once 
said me: ‘Il know buttwo kinds of music—good and bad.’ Music is 
universal, it is humanity, it is love.’ On the same day Mr. Francisque | 
Sarcey, the distinguished dramatic critic, made the following remark on | 
Mr. Gounod’s literary aptitude : “* Gounod doesn't know how to write. We 
listen to him deferentially when he reads something at the Institute: we | 
| 


even applaud, but none of us understand his phrases. He is always in the 


uds, and speaks of | and the beautiful and music as if they were ani- 


We 
fathom his thoughts.” 


ve 


mated beings admire h wonderful musical talent and pretend to 





for her solo so popular a sonata as ‘‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence et 


| A Zither Prize Contest. 

haere Sunday evening a number of local 
zither clubs met at Steinway Hall in friendly contest for 

the three diplomas offered by the United Zither Clubs of 

New York city. Philadelphia was represented by its crack 

club, bearing the name of its native city, and the Uhu Doppel 

Quartet Club, Mr. Von der Au, basso, assisting. 

The playing of the various clubs participating was far above 
the average affairs of the sort. The prizes were 
awarded as follows by the three judges selected, Messrs. 
Humphries, Nunez and Huneker : 

First prize, to the Max Albert Club, directed by Louis 
Melcher, pupil of the celebrated Max Albert, former teacher 


of most 


of the present Emperor of Germany. 

Second prize, to the Musik Section des Central Turn- 
Vereins, and the third prize to the Philadelphia Club, William 
Leopold, president, whose playing, by the way, was very ar- 
tistic, their tone and attack being admirable. The following 
are the names of the contesting clubs : 

New York Zither Club, Director E. Himmler. 

Philadelpha Zither Club, Director M. Jacobi. 

Musik Section des Central Turn-Vereins. 

Columbia Zither Club, Director W. Straek. 

Lyceum Zither Club. 

Max Albert Zither Club, Director Louis Melcher. 

Beethoven Zither Club. 

The names of the members of the successful clubs are as 
follows: 

Max Albert Club—Director, Louis Melcher; B. Kretschmer, president ; 
Ed. W. Egge, secretary ; A. Weber, A. Raschke, J. Monitzer, J. P. Hilde- 
brand, Ed. Goff, C. Wilk, C. P. Badura. 

Central Turn-Verein—E. Himmler, E. Birnstrict,S. Mueller, C. Schalcke, 
C. Kramer. 

Philadelphia Club—Director, Maurice Jacobi; William Leopold, presi- 
dent ; Charles Faltermayer, Oscar G Boehm, S. Burgauer, Charles Hoch, 
Ed. Bender, Charles W. Wedig, Charles Klingenstein, Otto L. Koch, 
Henry Schute, Jacob Faltermayer, William Deeg. 








Review of New Music. 

There appears to be a desire at present on the part of 
both young and old composers to glut the market with songs. 
So, at least, it seems in looking over the present batch of new 
music sent us for inspection. Or, perhaps, spring being 
at hand, it is only natural on the part of our music makers 
to warble in company with their poetical brethren on the 
beauties of this alleged lovely season of the year. Wm. 
Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee, who seem to spread their edi- 
tions all over the habitable globe, have published some new 
songs of Anton Strelezki’s, who must now be ranked as a 
most prolific composer, to judge from the extraordinary 
amount of music he is continually putting forth, which leads 
one naturally to infer that a part of it at least must be of in- 
ferior quality, and so it is. ‘‘ The Pretty Little Maiden’s 
Song,” a ballad with waltz refrain, is simply a sop to that 
Cerberus, the public, who must and will have that most banal 
of all compositions, the waltz song. Mr. Strelezki has com- 
plied with their desires without wincing, and has manufactured 
a neat little specimen of the article, which, like all of his vocal 
compositions, is singable withal. Of much higher character 
are the two selections from his as yet unperformed opera, 
‘*Zanoni,” a prayer and a night song, both being commenda- 
bly melodious and simple. A ballad, ‘‘A Passing Thought,” 
by the same composer, is very pretty and is in the popular 
style. Mr. Strelezki, it must be sadly confessed, is writing 
down to the masses, and must, of course, expect the inevitable 


, 


consequences. 

Mr. Charles Morley has written a song in E minor 
called ‘‘ Sweet Memory,” and so it is of other composers, 
notably Sullivan and Tosti. 

“My Mother Minds Me Not” is the title of a simple 
Volkslied, by Eugen Luening, who has also composed a more 
pretentious song, the text from Bodenstedt and done into 
English by Mrs. H. D. Tretbar. 
and taking accompaniment. 


It is clever and has a catchy 


Erik Meyer Helmund is a most prolific writer, and 
one wonders where in the world he gets the time to sing all of 
his own songs (if he does it), or even compose them. What 
he produces is so undeniably Helmundish that much comment 
on the two songs which Messrs. Rohlfing have published is 
hardly necessary. The one entitled ‘‘The Days of Golden 
Youth” is very pretty, if somewhat diffuse and disconnected. 
Mr. Helmund is fond of sudden tonal transitions, not always 
original or particularly appropriate. He is, however, popu- 
lar, and that is saying nearly everything. ‘‘ The Cuckoo” 
has so often cuckooed through the boughs of the forest of 
German song that this late effort on the somewhat tiresome 
bird is hardly to be spoken of ; suffice to say it is a cuckoo 
song. 

Mr. Hugo Kaun is also represented in this collection 
by a song, ‘‘A Simple Question,” which is neither bad nor 
good, but simply in C major ; that’s about the most vivid im- 


Jos. H. Capek contributes a song, “To the Maiden,” 
and was evidently influenced by the young lady’s playing of 
Jensen's piano pieces, for the piano and vocal part look like 
merely a transposition of one of that lovely composer's piano 
pieces. Look at it and try to guess which one. 


Both Mr. Hugo Kaun and Mr. E. Catenhusen have 
been essaying that very solid, and to many satisfactory, art 
form, the male part song. Mr. Catenhusen, who is a well- 
known conductor, has written a cycle of three songs for four 
male voices, and entitled ‘‘ Recollection,” which, as far as they 
go, are good specimens of their class, but, as Louis Ehlert 
says somewhere or other, this class of music is irresistibly 
suggestive of the table covered with glasses of the foamy 
beverage to which our Teutonic brethren are addicted; the 
same may be also said of the ‘‘ Heart Greeting” of Hugo 
Kaun. It is music for the open air and hearty lungs, beaming 
faces and goodfellowship, and as such it fills the bill. 


Mr. Wilson G. Smith, the young Cleveland composer, 
sends us two songs, the first of which, ‘‘ A Kiss in the Rain,” 
is in the popular vein. ‘‘ The Dimple in Her Cheek” is a lit- 
tle more ambitious, but is not very original. His new concert 
polonaise, op. 37, for piano solo, can hardly be called a very 
brilliant effort on the part of this composer, who works so 
well in small forms. It is a trifle tedious and diffuse and the 
trio decidedly commonplace. This polonaise lacks breadth 
and dignity, two very important requisites, and the principal 
theme is trivial. Brainard & Sons are the publishers of these 
three compositions. 


Mr. Frederic Brandeis has by request arranged for 
chorus for male voices his well-known song, ‘‘ My Love is 
like the Red, Red Rose.”’ A rose of another color is the 
‘Rose” by Anton Strelezki, published by H. B. Stevens & 
Co., of Boston, which is a nice little song, certainly not too 
difficult or original. ‘‘ For Thee,” by Alfred G. Robyn, and 
from the same publishers is another one of those songs that 
crop up every season as regularly as the grass. Why they are 
written, why they are published or why they are sung is one 
of those eternal puzzles that weary the brains of the unfortu- 
nate reviewer. 


The following explanation which accompanied a very 
ordinary song is worth reprinting : 

“Autumn Winps.”’—The singer is supposed to identify himself with 
nature. The wind blows but to express his feelings. The movement 
follows the lead of the wind as far as it may without discord. 

The theme was suggested and the melody composed during one of those 
weird concerts with which we are treated by the fitful blasts of November. 
The words are designed to interpret the varying moods of the listener. 
Mr. Warren Holden is the name of the composer and W. 
H. Boner & Co., of Philadelphia, are the publishers. It seems, 
then, that the ‘‘ fitful blasts of November” are responsible for 

bad music as weli as bad colds. 

Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, publishes a song by I. A. 
Oppenheim, ‘‘A Confession,” which is very graceful and well 
composed. 





— BY A TENOR SINGER.—A tenor singer who has 
been singing in several church choirs and for six 
years in church quartets desires a position in a New York 
church. References as to ability and character can be fur- 
nished. Address ‘‘ Tenor,” P. O. box 458, Stamford, Conn. 
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A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 





Special Summer Course begins June 15. 





pression one gets from it. 


with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
Send for Catalogue. 





NEW SYSTEM 


—Or— 


PRACTICAL HARMONY 


— FOR — 


PIANO AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 
By HENRY SCHWING. 


Price, $1.50. Address the Author, 205 W. Fayette 8t., Baltimore. 


The Berlin Klavierlehrer says: ** The method is new, but uncom- 
monly clear and to the point.” 

Rost. Go_psecx: “The perusal of this ingenious work has given 
us the greatest pleasure.” 

Ascer Hamerix: “Some of the modulations are both ingenious and 
pretty, and the harmonic motives are quite original.” 

The late Harman Hammer: “I am fully aware what 1 say when I 
assert that Schwing’s Practical Harmony will quickly make many 
friends, and will possibly create an entire revolution in the method of 
teaching Harmony.” 
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Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address aro East Tenth Street, New York, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
.ure. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
, at 130 East soth street. New Y 














MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Coxrsy, 23 Hast rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 

Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 











Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
»74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Co and Conce: 
Care of George Colby, 23 aE. 14th Street. 





MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLturg. 
Address “Tue Ftortpa,” 
er care of Steinway Hall, New 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano lngrostion, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


1 Second Avenue, 
ork, 





ERRAN 1 
Vocat Teacuer, 
219 East roth Street, New York. 


ACHILLE 


Loe VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction, 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


C, A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, ‘arades 
and all other eer ey 

Union Square, New York, 


Mag, CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address arg East 18th Street, NewYork, 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number »f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 














ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 





DRESS GOODS and INDIA SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Announce for this week a general 
exhibition of rich Foreign Dress 
Goods. In addition to complete 
lines of Henrietta Cloth, Cashmere 
and Camel Hair, many new weaves 
in plain fabrics and in the approved 
shades for the Spring Season, ‘* Ba- 
nana,” “Old Rose,” *‘ Livery,’’ etc., 
will be shown. 

Border Suitings in great variety, 
mixed and solid colors. with woven 
side bands in Braid, Silk and 
Needlework Effects, for unhemmed 
draperies. 

Advance styles in thin fabrics: 
Challies, Mohairs and Alpacas in 
very choice designs. 

Attention is called to a large in- 
voice of printed India Silks in en- 
tirely new patterns; also Bengal- 
ines in new Quadrilies, Plaids, 
Stripes and Figures. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
from any part of the country will 
nag careful and prompt atten- 
tion. 


Jas. McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








Professional Cards. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 
MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New Y ‘ork. 











CONSERVATORY, L EIPZIG. 


Young Lady oe received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $500 per Year. 

Also a limited number of younc girls for general 
education, 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 

For particulars apply to 

Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Korner Strasse 27, I. L., 
Leirzic, GerMany. 





Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLoNncELLO ViRTvOsO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 





Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor, Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 






































C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO (0., 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seana ATION OF 


CAPAC, eceAN LL 
AND E CE oF 


ANY XPERIEN 1 at 
IN THE WORLD 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


a 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 





a SIATER | 
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FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 





HARTMANN BROS. & REINHARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ZITHERS, GUITARS, MANDOLINS, &c. 


Office and Wareroom:; 225 Bowsry. 
Factory: 314-316 East 75TH Street, Naw York. 





Catalogue Sent on Application. 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


JOHN OWEN BACHE, - - MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone nein 
No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
The Union Central commenced bustnent in 1867; if 
pays the largest dividends of any life company in this 
country. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 
inc idental or collateral. 


H. R. KN OPF, | 
92 Third Ave., New York, 
Artistic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER I FINS OLD VIOLINS. 





A Valaable Collection of CREMONA Instra- 
ments lately brought from Europe for sale. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A GENUINE 


Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1734, at $3,000 
and an Antonius Stradivarius at $2,000. 


MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


| KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS, 
Artistic Repairing. 


Germany. BERLIN, Hafenplatz 4. 


BLINDYWORTH 


Conservatory of Music. 


PIANO, THEORY OF MUSIC, 
SINGING AND LANGUAGES, 








Dr. W. LANGHANS, M. MOSZKOWSKEI, TH. 
RUFER, and other Renowned Masters. 


Prospectus at the Music Stores of Scuirmer and 
Scuupertu in New York City; Drrson and Scumipr 
in Koston. 


GENTS WANTED to Canvasstor Adver- 
tising Patronage. A small amount of 
work done with tact and intelligence may pro- 
duce a considerable ineome. Agentsearn several 
hundred dollarsin commissionsin asingle season 
andincur no personal responsibility. Enquire 
at the nearest newspaperoffice and learnthat ours 
is the best known and best equipped establish- 
ment for placing advertisements in newspapers 
and conveying to advertisers the information 
which they require in order to make their invest- 
ments wisely and profitably. Men of good ad- 
dress, or women, if well informed and practical, 
may obtain authority to solicit advertising patron 
age forus. Apply by letter to Geo. P. Rowzin 
& Co. "Newspaper Adve ertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, and full particulars will be sent 
by return mail. 








BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. 422. 


Subeseription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, #4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1888. 





Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orro FLOFRSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 
Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE 
JOHN E, HALL, Western REPRESENTATIVE 





STREET. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
E. L. ROBERTS, 


REPRESENTATIVE 





HEO, PFAFFLIN has left Indianapolis and is now 

with Newell & Co., Chicago, where he will take 
The 
John Church Company, of Cincinnati, which has charge 
of the old Pfafflin store and business, may dispose of 
We believe Mr. 
Pfafflin will make a success of it in Chicago. 


T 


Monday 


T 


special charge of the sale of Chickering pianos. 


the same as well as of the rent stock. 


ee 

HE now historical blizzard that paralyzed the com- 

merce and industries of New York and vicinity on 
upon during the 
week, yet we are 
endeavoring to get the paper out on time, as usual, 
and we, no doubt, shall succeed. The piano and organ 
trade here is at a complete standstill. The experiences 
of Monday and Tuesday are entirely novel in this 
neighborhood and caused a temporary suspension of 


and Tuesday came us 


two busiest days of the and 


business. 


i 


Britain, especially that feature of the stencil piano busi- 
ness which prevails here to a much greater extent than 
At the same time there is no present 


HE English Merchandise Marks act means the abso- 
lute destruction of the stencil piano business in Great 


it did in England. 
danger of the passage or even introduction of a bill in 
Congress similar to the English act, for there is no 
understanding among manufacturers and a combination 
between them seems to be an utter impossibility. An 
act like this Merchandise Marks act can be brought for- 
ward only by the co-operation of all the leading manu- 
facturers of pianos or organs, and there must be no 
chance for the firms who produce stencil pianos to create 
a lobby in opposition to the bill. We cannot see how 
any measure can be offered before the National Legis- 
lature for some years to come that would interfere 
with the production and sale of stencil pianos in the 
United States. There are, however, on the statute books 
of nearly every State laws that might be interpreted, 
should the occasion arise, to include among articles sold 
under false pretenses pianos or organs whose names do 
not indicate their origin. Should a decision ever be ren- 
dered in any court of law in any State in the Union to the 
effect that a dealer who sold a stencil piano or organ— 
that is, an instrument with a fictitious name—disposed 
of the goods under false pretenses there would be a 
chance to get a true definition of the stencil piano, and 
Certain 
turers and dealers claim that it is a false pretense to sell 


its status would be legally defined manufac- 


a piano or organ with a fictitious name, but if the name 


of the dealer who sells it is placed on the instrument 
the motive of a false pretense is destroyed. The Eng- 
ish papers have been commenting on the stencil] pianos, 
and seem to agree that under the new act if a dealer 


desires to remain within the law he must state on the 


nameboard of a piano “ Manufactured by so-and-so 
for the dealer's name then following Stenciling 
pianos in this country under such a restriction would 
make the stencil useless, for the great effort here is to 


hide the name of the manufacturer behind the dealer's 





name or the fictitious stencil; for once give the manu- 
facturer’s name and the grade of the instrument will be 
known, It is the great temptation which the profit on 
stencil pianos offers that makes them salable to the 
dealer. Hecan sell a low grade instrument when it is 
stenciled fictitiously far above its retail intrinsic price. 
He can very seldom perforni the same operation with a 
legitimate instrument. 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 





E have an inquiry from Manchester, N. H., asking 

who the manufacturers are of the “Mascot” 
piano. We give it up. We could tell at once if we 
could see the instrument. It is a dead sure stencil, 
probably of the vilest sort, and should not be touched 
by anybody. 

The following inquiry from Pennsylvania is at hand : 
CHERRYVILLE, Pa., March 7, 1888. 


W 


Editors Musical Courter : 
Do C. A. Zoebisch & Sons, of New York, manufacture the piano that bears 
Please answer, * * *and oblige, Yours respectfully, 
W. J. Ont. 


The advertisement of C. A. Zoebisch & Sons, which 
has been carried by this paper for many years, never 
indicated that the firm manufactured pianos, and as far 
as is known that house makes no pianos.—Editors 
MUSICAL COURIER. 


their name? 





Philadelphia Trade. 
HE retail piano trade of Philadelphia is more 
extensive than that of the whole South between Rich- 
mond and New Orleans ; there are more pianos sold within a 
radius of twenty miles from the Public Building in Philadel- 
phia than in the whole South from the Potomac to the Miss- 
issippi. The dealers last week complained of dull times. 
but at Bellak’s, where we called on Friday forenoon, a piano 
had been sold before Mr. Bellak reached the store; at 
Heppe’s there were purchasers and we found customers in 
nearly every piano establishment. Mr. Fleming, at Behr's 
branch, sold two squares on Friday afternoon, and Blasius had 
customers in each of the three stores. The business in Phila- 
delphia is cut up very much by the bell ringers. What are 
bell ringers? Why, they are the men sent out to cal! at private 
houses, ring the door bells and ask the ladies if they want to 
buy pianos. These bell ringers bring in a large trade and are 
very annoying to the firms who ring no bells. Dearborn and 
F. A. North & Co. doa large trade through the bell ringers, 
Blasius is Gown on them and gets trade by advertising exten- 
sively and making an immense show. The Blasius firm 
carry a very large stock and keep their pianos and organs in 
first-class shape. They have just sold out their Reading 
branch to C. W. Edwards, who was formerly with Schlechter 
& Henry in that town. Mr. Edwards will keep the Chickering 
and_ Hardman pianos. 

Bellak is selling Chickerings and Gablers and the Sterling 
pianos, and also, as a matter of course, the Emerson. The 
firm of F. A. North & Co., who lately became piano manufac 
turers, are making the Lester piano. It is a success, and the 
scale, a Calenberg & Vaupel upright scale, is excellent. 

There is a great stencil racket in vogue in Philadelphia, and 
it seems to pay, at least for the present. We saw aG. A. 
Miller & Co. upright in the Behr warerooms. G. A. Miller is the 
name of a young man at F. A. North & Co.’s, and these stencil 
Miller pianos represent an ugly feature of the stencil business. 
The Millers, of Boston, have a branch in Philadelphia, and 
that in itself is the incentive for a Miller stencil piano. The 
instrument we refer to is a Weser. It would not be a bad idea 
for the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company to endeavor 
at least to put a stop to this thing. We know Mr. Fleming 
would not misrepresent the piano, nor would his house be 
guilty of any such transaction, yet at the same time THE 
Musica Courier is bound to disclose this, as it does every 
stencil proceeding. 

The warerooms soon to be opened by the Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company, of Boston, will be a remodeled store now oc- 
cupied by the Hazeltine collection of paintings. It is located 
in the rapidly developing section of Chestnut-st. above 
Broad. C. W. Kennedy & Co. are above Sixteenth-st. and 
are adding about 60 feet to their present store, which when 
completed will be 160 feet deep. The wareroom is elegant. 
Hazelton pianos adorn the front of the store, some handsome 
instruments of the Hazelton manufacture being displayed. 
There is a saleslady employed by this firm and we believe the 
innovation is worthy of more general application. Ladies 

would make “‘ fair’ indoor salesmen, if that solecism be per- 
| mitted. C. W. Kennedy & Co also handle the James & 
| Holmstrom pianos, also the Stuyvesant. We found Stuy- 
vesant pianos at North's also, and were asked what we thought 








of this branch of the Wheelock business. We stated that we 
were under the impression that the Stuyvesant piano would 
damage the prospects of the Wheelock. Our Mr. Hall, who 
is East at present, tells us that in Chicago it has been said 
that the Stuyvesant is just as good a piano as the Wheelock. 
If that is the case it certainly will damage the prospects of the 
Wheelock piano. 

The branch store of Behr Brothers & Co. is very attractive 
and should prove a remunerative investment. 

Owen & Simpson have the Hallet & Davis pianos and the 
Krakauer pianos, and the firm believe thoroughly in these in- 
struments. The Hallet & Davis has a valuable reputation in 
Philadelphia and Krakauers are rapidly building up a name 
there, 

J. G. Ramsdell is now assisted in his warerooms by A. G. 
Clemmer, a thoroughgoing piano salesman, who sold a Weber 
square in our presence and who was very busy. The Weber 
piano is remarkably popular in Philadelphia, and its reputa- 
tion is thoroughly established. At Ramsdell's rooms we found 
some splendid specimens of these instruments, which have 
begn sold in large quantities of late. There was a handsome, 
big-toned Weber grand in the rooms that seemed to us the 
best kind of advertisement the house could have, for it is a 
constant attraction to musicians. 

C. J. Heppe’s store is a beauty. Steck pianos, Lindeman 
pianos and a large array of Loring & Blake organs are all 
elegantly displayed. Mr. Heppe is doing a large trade in 
both of his stores. . 

Another enormous wareroom is W. G. Fisher's, where 
Decker Brothers’ and Haines Brothers’ pianos are the attrac- 
tions. Mr. Fisher understands how to select the best types of 
the pianos he handles, and his Mason & Hamlin organ display 
is also worthy of the reputation of those organs. 

At F. A. North & Co.'s the Knabe and the Conover pianos 
are sold. A good line of each of these brands is kept on hand 
and flanked by a large assortment of Wilcox & White organs. 
The J. & C. Fischer pianos are Dearborn’s stronghold. He 
disposes of a large quantity of these easily selling instruments. 
At Dutton’s the Hardman pianos are pushed with unusual 
energy. The Hardman piano has been advertised in good 
style in Philadelphia. The Briggs piano is also handled by 
Dutton, who has sold a large number of these excellent instru- 
ments. 

A favorite piano in Philadelphia is the Behning, controlled 
by M. Scherzer. Mr. Scherzer has sold hundreds of these 
high grade instruments and is a thorough disciple of the Beh- 
ning school of piano making. The Harrington piano is also 
sold by Scherzer. 

F. G. Smith's Philadelphia branch for the sale of the Brad- 
bury piano is a large wareroom on Arch-st. The report that 
the manager, Mr. Simmons, is to exchange his position for 
that of manager of another Philadelphia branch is unfounded. 
Mr. Simmons holds a five years’ contract, and so does Mr. 
Smith, and both gentlemen will fulfil its conditions. 

Piano manufacturing has never prospered to a great extent 
in Philadelphia. The original scales of Philadelphia made 
pianos were no success either from the mechanic's or the 
musician’s point of view. Neither are the cases things of 
beauty or joys forever, for they look clumsy and out of the 
architectural shape of the modern piano. No matter how 
much advertising is applied to the introduction and sale of a 
piano, if the instrument itself does not confirm the claims of 
the advertisement no demand can be created for it. We doubt 
if more than 6 per cent. of the pianos in use in Philadelphia 
were made there. The Philadelphia people themselves do 
not seem to have the proper kind of confidence in any but 
pianos made outside. F. A. North & Co. may make a success 
with the Lester piano, but why call it Lester? 


—Messrs. Mellor & Hoene, of Pittsburgh, Pa., will make an 
extensive addition to their warerooms. 


—Mr. Geo. M. Woodford, the general selling agent of the 
Loring & Blake Organ Company, has just returned to Worces- 
ter after a few weeks’ trip through New York and Pennsylvania. 
He disposed of ten carloads of organs during this trip. He 
states that the dealers anticipate a very prosperous year. 

—The Troy Evening Standard says : 

The harp is a musical paradox, inasmuch as a tune cannot be as per- 
fectly rendered on its twenty or thirty strings as upon a single string of a 
violin. Besides, it nearly kills a man to carry one around, while a violin 
can be carried under the coat like a concealed weapon—which it is in 
ordinary hands. The only thing that is pleasant about a harp is, that it 
requires so many and such long strings that it must exhaust oceans of 
cats to supply the demand, and this makes the harp heavenly. 

—It has already been announced in these columns that 
Oliver Ditson & Co. will send a large number of their publica- 
tions (as published in THe Musicat Courter) to the Inter- 
national Musical Exhibition at Bologna, Italy, which opens in 
May. We notice that the following European publishers will 


also send copies of their publications: Breitkopf & Hirtel, 
Peters, Schlesinger, Rather and Simrock. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 




















NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
amor NEV ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIP TH AVENUE. 





| 


STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. | 





FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 





New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street. Chicago, Ill, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


Lam STERLIN cH CO. 





\ in its construction, and the CARE 
wai given to every detail. 
| Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Ustigit Pisnes 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 








JAMES & HOLMSTRO 





One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade, 


wranos avn” Gall, UBTIDN ald Squares 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEw TORE. 


NEW YORK. 





JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHITA, PA. 








AGENTS 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 




















vertising expenses. 


“DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 











power of their caracity to 





outlast any other make ot 





Pianos, 








ee & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


TONE PIANOS 





os OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c= 


¢ 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 


73,000 


NOW IN USE, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PIANO MAKINC IN AMERICA. 


_— j— 
HE chief points in the following article, which ap- 
- peared in the New York Suwa of Sunday, March 4, 
were furnished by us and are credited by the Suwa in its 
usual fair and courteous manner, as will be seen. The 
exposé of the stencil business was particularly dwelt 
upon by us, and thus another important service has 
been rendered in the interest of the legitimate piano 
trade by THE MUSICAL COURIER. One of the errors in 
the article associates Stewart with the Steinways. 
excellent piano maker of one hundred years ago was 
associated with the Chickerings, and had died many 
years before the Steinways built their first piano. 

Could the ancient musical sharp who umpired the match 
between Pan and Apollo have seen a modern pianist in full 
play, he might not have rendered the decision which caused 
the vindictive god to condemn his ears to an abnormal growth, 
corresponding in their prolongation to the ears of a donkey. 
Why? Because he would have had to confess that Pan, with 
his one octave mouth organ, was only a short stop, while the 
god of poetry was fit to be made almost pitcher among the 
Parnasian Nine, the goddess of music have been 
induced to step aside in his behalf. 
an evolution of the lyre? And what, again, is the piano but an 
And Pan himself, could he have heard 


could 


evolution of the harp? 
even a modern school miss practicing her scales, would have 
pirouetted on his goat legs all over Arcadia in the belief that 
he had listened to the fingers of some wood nymph. 

The Germans dispute with the Italians the invention of the 
piano, each nation dating the invention about two hundred 
years ago; but the former nation antedates the latter in its 
claim by one year. The dispute is hardly worth maintaining. 
The original piano was probably little more than a harp laid 
on its side, boxed up, and pounded by some mechanical con- 
trivance a little less primitive than the hammers of a zither 
The piano is too much of an instrument ever to have 
been invented. It grew. It is a combination of several other 
instruments, and in its day has been made to comprehend 
even a drum attachment, and other now obsolete devices for 
producing startling effects. It has been said, too, that it com- 
bines almost al! the elements of expression that belong to every 
other instrument. But in its birth, if it ever had a distinctive 
time and place of nativity, its features were so indefinite that 


player. 


even the name of the so-called inventor in Italy, if not also in 
Germany, had to be disinterred and rescued from oblivion by 
the labors of the musical historians. The piano belongs to all 
countries, each country contributing something to the perfec- 
tion of an instrument which now holds a position of unchal- 
lenged superiority over every other instrument except the 
organ, and is only challenged by the organ when the gloom 
of cathedral arches has descended upon solemn and worship- 
ping congregations. 

The history of the piano in America has been a somewhat 
brilliant history, until it has finally led up to the claim that 
Contrary 
to popular impression, the record of the manufacture of pianos 
in this country runs back nearly one hundred years. The 
first manufacturer was an Englishman named Stewart, who is 
indefinitely located in Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 


the best piano in the world is made in New York. 


who possibly found it necessary in the beginning, like the old 
portrait painters, to be something of an itinerant to find cus- 
tomers, His operations were credited chiefly to Baltimore, 
until he became prominently identified with the Steinways in 
the earlier years of their industrial adventures. It will 
prise most readers to be told that among the first, if not the first, 
of the importers of pianos in this country in the way of com- 


sur- 


mercial speculation was John Jacob Astor. But it is true, and in 


some of the odd nooks and crannies of the metropolis may still 
be seen antiquated pianos bearing his name on the plate, with 
a reference also to his place of business in Maiden-lane. He 
bought his pianos in England and Germany, paying for them 
atthe rate of about $55 each, and sold them here for about 
twice the amount—reasonable enough. He is said to have 


laid the foundation of the fortune which 
considerable through this trade, and when afterward his deal- 
ings in furs and real estate had become so vast and varied that 
he had no time for trifles, he turned his piano trade over to a 


successor named Geib 


But these were incidents that occurred in the infant days of | 


the country. Since that period we have expanded mightily as 
a nation, and our industries have grown even more rapidly 
than our boundaries and population. But no industry has sur- 
passed the manufacture of pianos in the rapidity of its de- 
velopment. From a single itinerating piano maker, with pos- 
sibly a few assistants, the number of workmen has swelled to 
many thousands, and piano factories, many of which are of 
very huge dimensions, are counted by the score if not by the 
hundreds. According to THe Musicat Courier, a journal 
devoted to the trade, and which keeps as careful a record of 
production as the detached condition of the industry will per- 
mit, 52,000 pianos were manufactured in the United States 
last year. At an average value of $400 for each instrument, 
probably a low average, this would make the total value of the 
product $28,800,000, In view of the number manufactured in 
asingle year one would suppose that the market must soon be 
glutted. But the same authority, tracing the number manu- 


factured annually since the year 1780, places the total number 


That | 


For what is the harp but | 


has since become | 


of pianos in the country at this time at no more than 1,019,000, 
and this, too, without any calculation on the number of instru- 
ments that may have been broken up and destroyed in the more 
than one hundred years that have followed theinitial date. As 
there are more than 11,000,000 families in the country, andthe 
life ofa piano is estimated at only twenty years, it will be seen 
that we should be very far from reaching a glut in the market 
| for these instruments. 
| But all these families are not able to own pianos, it may be 
| said. This would be true; but the ability to hold possession 
of a piano through the payment of rent is probably much 
more common than the musical culture that would demand a 
| piano in the house. Even a saleswoman in a dry goods store 
| is not so hopelessly debarred from the possession of a piano 
as some of her neighbors might wish she were, after it comes 
to the late hours, near 12 o'clock M., ‘‘ when the moon on the 
lake is beaming.” And even in the matter of proprietary 
| rights a piano in the house is becoming an easy object of at- 
tainment. The more is the pity, perhaps, from the view of 
musical culture, but pianos may be had now for the trifle of, 
| Say, $180, and they may be paid for by such easy installments 
| that to obtain them free of allliens is only a bagatelle. The 
rent system and the installment plan combined are probably 
| the chief secret of the prevailing boom in the piano trade. 
The owners of rented pianos are becoming almost as thick as 
landlords, and it would not be strange were some party soon 
to be found demanding that all these instruments be placed in 
the hands of the Government, and taxed to the full extent of 
their rental value. 

There is intense competition in the piano trade, and as an 
industry the manufacture of pianos seems to be removed to the 
furthest possible distance from the organization of a trust. 
But the general enemy is recognized in the manufacturers of 
what is known as the “‘ stencil pianos.” These are instruments 
turned out in New York and Boston by makers who main- 
tain an incognito, but send their products to agents in different 
parts of the country labeled to suit the locality. For example, 
pianos sent to a Virginia agent may be credited to the ‘* Old 
Dominion Piano Company;” to a Texas agent, to the *‘ Lone 
Star Company;” or if toan Arkansas agent, to the ‘‘ Arkansaw 
Traveler Company.” These, of course, are all mythical com- 
panies, but the name appeals with wonderful force to local 
pride, and it is charged that a piano worth no more than $130, 
perhaps not so much, will bring several hundred dollars under 
its imaginary paternity. This is regarded as an unworthy 
trick of the trade. Almost every manufacturer of good pianos 
in the country is proud to place his products on the market un- 
der his own name, and where a piano is get upon its legs‘ with 
only a putative father, it is presumed to be a very low-toned 
instrument indeed, totally unfit to render accompaniments for 
the daughters of the South and West. 

It takes a great many distinct trades to form one complete 

piano maker, a being hardly longer existing in fact as an en- 
tity, but living as the objective representative of an ideal com- 
bination of industries. Only a few of the leading factories 
in the country manufacture the entire instrument within their 
walls, and piano makers, like builders, are chiefly engaged in 
putting together the products of a variety of workmen. First 
comes the manufacturer of the iron plate. He is a foundry- 
man. Then come the makers of sounding boards, tuning 
pins and the like. They, too, flourish outside of a piano fac- 
tory. Another distinct industry is found in the production of 
the wire. This was formerly imported from Birmingham, 
but is now produced in the United States. The manufacturers 
of actions and keyboards follow, and they, too, represent do- 
mestic industries prosecuted largely in New York. The fabri- 
cation of hammers is a distinct trade, and after they are fash- 
ioned they are sent to the hammer coverer to be covered with 
felt. But what is felt? We all know of it in general terms as 
a head covering ; but piano felt is something different. It is 
the product of an especially fine quality of wool and was for- 
| merly all imported from Germany or France. But in recent 
years American manufacturers have learned to compete suc- 
cessfully in its production. These are all auxiliary industries 
in the manufacture of pianos, and the list may be extended by 
| the mention of pedals, which come also from the founder ; 
piano legs, which come from the wood turner or carver; 
piano cases, produced by the cabinetmaker or his double, and 
of keys, more than 4,500,000 of which, ivory and celluloid, 
are produced in a single year. The list of distinct industries 
kept in motion to serve the piano maker would indeed be a 
long one were an attempt made to trace it to the end. 

But, notwithstanding the suggestion of very mechanical 
processes in this wide subdivision of labor, the production of 
pianos is to be regarded as something almost superior to a 

| mechanical art. Each piano manufacturer has what he calls 
his scale, the product of his creative and inventive skill; and 
upon this scale he is constantly working in his search after 
| perfection. It would perhaps be most comprehensively de- 
fined were it called the application of the laws of proportion 
in all its phases to the production of the instrument, and all 
outside workers must work up to the plans of the musical 
architect. Hence we find that the art of piano making is not 
pursued in the ordinary vein of a mechanical art. The pro- 
fessors are all enthusiasts, ready to drop business at any time 
for the pleasure of expatiating on the perfection of their plans, 
or to illustrate the excellence of their results. This spirit of 
enthusiasm for art communicates itself even to the trade, 
and in market reports from the West we hear of series of mu- 
sical recitals, sustained by a high order of local talent, in piano 














warerooms for the encouragement of business, The success 
of one great piano manufacturer in New York is largely cred- 
ited to his skill as a pianist, to his ability to make the most 
of his instrument in showing off its fine quality. 

A liberal education on the piano is a profession ; and many 
a father who thinks that he is only giving his daughters an 
accomplishment is really endowing them with the means of 
earning a subsistence if at any future time they happen to be 
beset by adversity and thrown upon their own resources. It 
would be hard to estimate the number of young ladies who 
blossom into professors through this preparatory school ; but 
observation teaches that they are numerous. There are 1,500 
accredited teachers of the piano in New York, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City, and this is exclusive of large numbers who fail to 
get into the directory. 

We are apt to imagine that the piano in the hands of the 
best manufacturers has about reached perfection. The same 
opinion may have been held 100 years ago. But it seems to 
be an instrument of almost limitless possibilities. As a means 
of social entertainment, however, it appears at last to have 
found a rival. This is the young ladies’ orchestra, a new 
hobby which ought to have come to stay, and which has some 
advantages over even so wonderful an instrument as the piano. 
But we have no security that the young ladies’ orchestra will 
be more than a temporary fashion. No reflection upon the 
gentler sex is intended, but it is doubtful if we should have 
many young lady pianists were not the accomplishment of 
playing put into the curriculum of female education and made 
an object of enforced attainment. 

Nothirg has been said here about the export and import 
trade in pianos, because there is next to nothing tosay. We 
import about five hundred instruments each year, and send 
about the same number abroad. We do not import because 
our own pianos are generally better than foreign pianos, and 
we do not export because the cost of labor is so great in this 
country that we cannot compete with foreign manufacturers. 








Baltimore Trade. 

ESSRS. WILLIAM KNABE & CO,, of Bal- 

timore, upon whom we called last week, have been 

doing a very large retail and wholesale trade since January. 

The orders for Knabe pianos have been coming in to such 

an extent as to insure work at the Knabe factory on full time 

and with the full complement of men during the spring and 
summer. 

Otto Sutro & Co.'s establishment resembles in animation a 
hive of bees. Mr. Sutro and family will leave for Germany 
in a few months, where Mrs. Sutro and her daughters will re- 
main (probably in Berlin) for some years. Mr. Sutro will re- 
turn during the summer. His business affairs are in such 
shape that he can take a vacation, which he certainly is now 
entitled to. 

Sanders & Stayman are pushing their line of goods with 
great activity in Baltimore and in the branch houses in Wash- 
ington and Richmond. The firm are selling large numbers of 
Estey pianos and Estey organs, J. & C. Fischer pianos and 
the Decker Brothers and Weber pianos. Mr. Stayman is de- 
lighted with the prestige the Weber piano has acquired and the 
position it now occupies in the territories controlled by his 
firm. 

George Willig & Co. are selling Hallet & Davis and Emer- 
son pianos, and in connection with ‘their publication business 
are doing a remunerative trade. 

The Behning piano in Baltimore has as a representative Mr. 
R. Lertz, whose firm has done well with these instruments. 
The New England pianos are also sold and in unusual quanti- 
ties by Mr. Lertz. . 

The new wareroom of Mr. Rosenberg on North Eutaw-st., 
above Franklin, contains a large line of ALolian organs. The 
Keller p'ano, manufactured by the Keller Piano Company, 
Bridgeport, is represented by Mr. Rosenberg. 

Mr. C. C. De Zouche, formerly with R. W. Gale, of Balti- 
more, may join his son and start a piano business in one of 
the growing Texas cities. 








—The Bookseller says : 

The Bancroft Company, of San Francisco, now represents all the inter- 
ests of the late firms of A. L. Bancroft & Co. and of W. B. Bancroft & 
Co. Mr. Charles O. Richards has become the vice-president of the com- 
pany, the other members of the corporation being H. H. Bancroft, W. B. 
Bancroft, F. A. Colley, T. A. C. Dorland and K. B. Richards. 


—The Boston /era/d says: 

Now, young man, cultivate your taste for cooking ! Go in for the science 
of gastronomy, and add it to the list of “liberal professions” already 
overburdened with followers. When Mr. Vanderbilt pays $10,000 to his 
French cook—who is a very important personage who only drives through 
the kitchen in his coach and pair once a day, it is said—what is the good 
of you wasting your time teaching piano, selling dress goods or stalking 
around with a green bag under your arm. Learn to cook like an artist. 

—Here is a dainty chestnut from the Richmond (Va ) 7imes: 

Probably the oldest violin in the United States is owned by Rev. W. M. 
Beauchamp, of Baldwinsville, N. ¥Y. 1t was found in the ruins of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, which was dissolved in 1538. It was brought to this country 
seventy-five years ago, and antiquaries who have examined it are of the 
opinion that it dates back to the twelfth century. 


There are many older violins here especially when we con- 
sider that the instrument is said to have been invented by 
Ravana, King of Ceylon, about 5,000 B. C, 

—Louis Kluth, a musical instrument dealer, 400 Grand-st., 
Williamsburgh, committed suicide last Wednesday by inhal- 
ing coal gas. 
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THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Tu. 
The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead, It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


-—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREIGN «MUSIC, 


Including Edition “‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘ Rohlfing.” 





(a The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





LQ ESTABLISHED 1857.3) 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern a “rs respectfully solicited 
ga CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— or — 








ae gg) 
coped ae mace: ‘ | 
89 and ithe Sys Street ver OL ITCAN NE f & FIANO CO. | 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS), 


His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 

—— ( PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

t competing. 
AMSTERDAM, 1883 
NICE, 1883-1884. 
} LONDON, 188, 
NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885, 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 1885. 


27 UNION SQUARE. 


LONDON, 18s:. 
NEW YORK, 1853. 
—— 1855. 
CHA _ 
wees se 


i ss . | GREATEST SUCCESS | 


NEW YORK, 1870. Wherever Exhibited. | 
VIENNA, 1873. J l 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 


ASTORIA, CN. “=< 


N ore.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 








CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. P. BEN tT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Il. 





ERP" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. - 


Fiano ’' Manufacturers. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


lerA NOs. 


: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 











WAREROOMS 


FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 





BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 


MA ESTABLISHED 1854 
COTE TLELTELIT MCT mT 
Wares ttt Tee See eee 





LN PE 


F, G. SMITH, Sr. 
waREROOMS, 
New York, 95 Fifth 4 


: Jersey City, 43 Mentgoue 
Washington, ".C. 1103 —s Av 
Seings, 


484 Bway. 


Over fin: now in use, 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Exscutive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. 


FREEBORN ‘G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs, President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
im every respect. 

Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 


Privats Secrerary TO THE PResipent. 


F. G, SMITH, Jr 
ROOMS. Z| 
338 Fulton Se [FI 
604 & 666 Fulton St. FE 


OOTY eNO] 80g DRO HENNE 
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Harcourt’s Repeating Action. 





I 


backward 


gether with simplicity 
butt D, 





from 




























with linen cord @*, which runs through to screw d 


turning right or left tightens or loosens the tension of the re- 
I also do away with the bridles and bridle 
hook, @ 


, has flat surface on top side, being round- 


peating spring, @ 


catches, by inserting iron , through jack C, 


This hook, @ 


ing on lower or bottom side 


an 
Figure 2). 


On the end of this hook, @°, or 


CLAIM for this action a repeating action, to- 
My repeating spring @* extends | 
and is connected with jack prop B, | 


», which by | 


(See | 
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guide, is an extension where the jack C strikes the button H ; 
the top of jack C comes out from butt D, and as it moves out- 
ward the cushion in jack C rides over the extension on hook 
d®, thereby throwing the extension downward and pulling the 
hammer from the string, making blocking an impossibility. 
| When arm B moves upward in front, back end arm 4 moves 
downward, bringing waxed linen @? with it, which pulls down- 
ward the spring @', which when hammer moves entirely for- 
ward holds it here until the jack C returns in its position, 
thereby giving a perfect repeat, much better than anything yet 
invented _S. R. Harcourt, 


‘The Trade. 
—The piano and organ wareroom of Foster, 
Co Rochester, is located at 60 State-st. 
—H. M. Eldridge, of Hanover, Pa., was sold out by the 
sheriff on judgments held by C. C. McEwen. 


Hennessey & 








—Williams, the Toronto piano manufacturer, has recentiy 
spent $40,000 in improving and enlarging his building. 
—Mr. R. Willis, of Willis & Co., 


| will soon visit Florida, 


Montreal, who has been ill, 
to remain in that clime for some time. 
very large 
Large combination organs are a specialty 


—The Story & Clark four-set organs have hada 
| run this past year. 
with that house. 

—Albert Weber has arranged to give two concerts in his 
piano warerooms on Fifth-ave., 14 and 28. The 
Adolf Glose, Yew York English Ballad 
Company will sing. 

—Mr. E. N. Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, of 
Boston, was in Philadelphia on Friday with his son. 


on April 


pianist is Mr. and the N 


His trip 
will extend through the South to New Orieans and Texas, and 


thence back to Boston via St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati. 


He will be on the road about one month. 
| —Hallet & Davis have 
the Madison, 


just received from W. W. Warner, 
Wis., piano dealer, the following postal : 
It is a Hallet 


e., built on profits of these legal tender pianos sold at 
Yours, W. W. Warner. 


| When our house is done I will send you photo of the same. 


& Davis house, 
retail. Cost me $10,000. 

| —‘‘ I am very much pleased with your paper,” writes George 
| Greer, piano and organ dealer, New Castle, Pa.; and Frederick 
Kuhn, piano dealer, tuner, &c., Brockville, Ont., on the 
same day (March g): ‘‘ I have much pleasure in saying that it 
} 


(THe MusrcaL Courier) is always consistent in its high toned 


writes 


| retrospects and criticisnis 


i 

| =——— 

| The Germans in New York. 

| YN an article on the above subject in the New 
] York Hera/d of last Sunday we find the following interest- 
ing remarks: 


The piano business is almost entirely in the hands of German. It is es- 
timated that at least 85 per cent. of the workmen are Germans. “ Thirty- 
said Mr. William Steinway, “ the majority of the piano 
Owing to the wretched apprentice laws no 
manufacturer would take an apprentice In Germany the ap- 
prentice pays to learn and is turned out a skilled workman. We have in 
the Germans of this city the very highest skill. We have 1oo manufactur- 
ersin the United States, but the native element has almost vanished.” 

| The cabinet making trade shows nearly the same proportion as the piano 
of the “* bosses "’ are Germans and workingmen. 

LITERARY CULTURE. 

Every German being able to read and write (and Mr. William Steinway 
| avers thatin his long business experience he never met a workman who 


| The 


eight years ago,” 
artisans were Americans. 


to learn. 


trade. The majority 








German circulating libraries are numerous. In the big societies, such as 
the Liederkranz, all the standard works of German prose writers and poets 
are kept, and in some cases (Schiller, for instance) they are duplicated 
seven, eight and ten times, so great is the demand for these books. A 
German can no more do without his books and his paper than he can with- 
out his pipe and his beer. How can they be clannish under these circum- 
stances? 
MUSICAL CULTURE, 

The singing societies are by far the most popular and the most numerous. 
At the present time there are at least 5,002 Germans, whose ages are all 
the way from eighteen to fifty, who are active members of these organiza- 
tions. The influence these societies have had in forming the American 
taste is unquestioned. A German singer especially is a person of good 
physique. Taught singing from their childhood, the chest has been made 
to expand, and, because of the healthy exercise, lung and chest diseases 
are almost unknown among them. Let half a dozen Germans meet any- 
where, and if they have no other amusement by which to while away an 
hour or two they have at least their voiges to fall back upon, and a part 
song is always in order. There is one Ryerson they monopolize—the 
musical, Nine-tenths of all the orchestras Yn the city are composed of 
Germans, and the majority of the conductors and leaders are of the same 
race. 

One of the oldest of the singing societies is the Liederkranz, founded in 
1847. It has now a magnificent home in East Fifty-eighth-st., with a 
membership of 1,600, and numbers some of the most distinguished Ger- 
Twenty-five years ago it was just as famous in New 
A few 
Itisa very 
modest looking affair, not more than 4 inches long and 2 inches wide, but 
neatly printed in blue ink ona white glazed surface, 
of Mr. William Steinway. 

Here is a copy of it: 

DEUTSCHER LIEDERKRANZ. 
Bae 8) UND BALL. 
ITY ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 
DONNE RST oe Te, 2gten November 13860. 


NCERT. 
» Die Jahreszeiten “........... : - 
I. THEIL. DER FRUEHLING. 
Fiir Orchester, Solo und Chor. 
Solo Parthien gesungen von Fri. Anna Steinway, 
Wm. Steinway und Gilsa. 


mans in the city. 
York social life and had many a noted citizen among its members. 
days ago the reporter came across one of its old programs. 


It is in the possession 


von Jos. Haydn 


Die 


,, Nachthelle * 


und den Herren 


Fiir Orcheste r, Solo und Chor, 
Die Solo-Parthie gesungen von Herrn Wm. Steinway. 
Solo ftir Horn (mit Echo) vorgetragen von Herrn H. Schmitz. 
,. Gesang der Geister tiber Wassern ..von Ferdinand Hiller 
_Fiir Orche ster und Chor. 
Dirigent, Herr Agricola Paur. 
Orchester unter Leitung des Herrn Noll, 
There are scores of Germans who yet remember ** Old Noll."’ 
liam Steinway was at that time a famous tenor. 
splendid baritone, in the next year went to the war as colonel of the Steuben 


-von Franz Schubert 


Mr. Wil- 
Gilsa, who was noted as a 
regiment, from this city, and in the course of time was promoted. General 
Gilsa died some ten years ago. Miss Annie Steinway, Mr. Steinway's sis- 
ter, died in November, 1861. 
GERMAN SCHOOLS. 

The Germans are systematically taught music in their schools. Over in 
Astoria is a school of five hundred or six hundred children, with a professor 
of music, supported by the Steinways. 
HOSPITALS, 

corner of Seventy-seventh-st. and Park- 
A hundred or more of the 


The German Hospital, at the 
ave., is supported entirely by contributions. 
best known manufacturers and bankers have just formed a committee—of 
which Mr. William Steinway is chairman—to raise $100,000 to make an 
addition to the hospital. The late Mrs. Anna Ottendorfer had added a 
wing to the hospital at a cost of $60,000. Her husband is building an 
hospital for old men and women at rssth-st. and Harlem River, which 
will cost $25: The ground, costing almost as much, was purchased 
by his daughter, the widow of the late Banker Woerishoffer. 


0,000. 


A large proportion of the Hebrew population is German, and their 
charities stand unrivaled. 

As a general thing the Germans are not as deeply interested in politics 
as are the Americans and the Irish. “‘ The educated classes,” says Mr. 
William Steinway, who has been chosen to fill the place ot the late Hubert 
O. Thompson on the National Democratic Committee, 
nothing about them. 
crats, the Republican element is very strong. 
Germans are roused to unprecedented activity. 
they came out in strong force for Mr. Cleveland, and in last year’s mayor- 


“care absolutely 
Although the majority of the Germans are Demo- 
At times, however, the 
In the election of 1884 





could not sign his name), it follows that he is a patron of libraries, 


alty contest they made a great fight for Mayor Hewitt. 





THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CoO. 


Are now prepared to 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT 


STYLE 1000. 


14 Stops. 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicut, Boxep, 469 Las 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Celeste 











THE TERRITORY IS RAP DLY BEING TAKEN. UP Sv Y THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE AZOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. 12th and [3th Sts, New York. 


furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN 
OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 


A SMALL COST OVER THE 





“ STYLE 500. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Les. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 








OF THE FUTURE! 


STYLE 2900. 


Length, 44 in. Height, 67 in. Width, 23 in, 


Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Les. 
This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 


te” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-4 NEW YORE +— 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand € Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos. 402, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, te 
L. F. HEPBURN BF) t+ srcoms ornssr, new vos 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








Tnonoventy merous PT _A WYOS wan eu 











>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, + 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSHB & SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO!S PIANOS. 


GRAND, — and UPRIGHT, 


ndorsed by Liszt, Gc ——— Wehli, Bendel, Stra 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Maste 


WAREROOMS 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made, 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & (0, 


WATERLOO, N, ¥. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 


INSTRUMENTS. 
PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





IVERSPON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS : 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





Ree WEBER x 


PIAIN OS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.t¢ 
BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTORIES: 
(21, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+NEW+ YORK. > 
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Ie io soot MARTIN GUITARS ma taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame Dz GON}, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


K lj B T / Mi A iN Ke ANICH Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


oe BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


AG re — MANUFACTURERS OF — 


P IANOS. Grand. Square and’ Upright 


y @> : % 
Grand, Square and Upright. +PLANOS.> - westerly 


Received Highest Award at the United States ——— === . 
v*“cantennial Bh, bition, 1876. SS a —# PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 
C. KURTZMAN & C0 And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- * The last reduces the tone tos mere Pianissimo, 
* struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


and saves wear of the Piano. 
&™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. . 15 East 14th Street, New York. 


. WAREROOMS : 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 1229 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. | wactory, trom 233 to 245 E. 284 St., New York. pepe > FACTORY ae emtdeagbles Le} oy Lith Avenue, 


ESTABLISHED 1847, TE. MANN &s CO.., 
SAMUEL PIERCE, BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


wavne mae | UprighteGrand Pianos. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. METAL AND WOOD Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwonka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


GMITHAIGAN — someaecene THE A B. CHASE CO. 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class N oO R WA LK ’ O H ] O, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos #Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 









































With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 


ay = UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

































VOICED WORK, both Flue and "oe" and 
0) 


ARTISTIC DECORATION 
RGAN 1 FRONT PIPES. 
a 


{s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
BOSTON. MASS. kK 


eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, KNAB 


» Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 


nearly fifty 7 and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an Y 
o 85 <<ose =\ 





y 


u 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 





UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


fs N. STIMPSON, Which establishes them es UNEQUALED in Tene, HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


Touch, Workmanship and 










—MANUFACTURERS OF — 

















MANUFACTURER OF Every Piano Furry WARRANTED For Five Yzars. PIPE REED ORGANS — 

’ AND OF ° 

Carved« Biano« Legs, WM. KNABE & CO. FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
WAREROOMS: ; 
LYRES and TRUSSES for U ht Pianos, : CHURCH AND. CONCERT ORGANS. 
ia a nit ” - sit No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and Ref 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 


BRAMBACH & CO. [PIANOS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, wesas se ne" 


Wor d’s Expo- PRICES A We ela ac mn 
12 East 17th Street, = 


| sitions of Am- i B 
2 Between Fifth Avenue } NEW YORK. sterdam and VERY LOW N vil =e NEW YORE. 
4 


seme i ; - at Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
im id oO F F oO be D & Cco., | Pianos Warranted. oO = = SS 4 Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 
. wrt WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 


FACTORY: 61-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
* | Acute Wanrzp, CHICAGO ILL. | Tuned and Regulated, 











W.H. BUSH & CO., F. CONNOR, 


al PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


































OYHNPR 















Piano Action and Organ Hardware, | 











DOLGEVILLE, N.Y. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN 60, 





~w#2eIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,ana November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounce: by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








ee ee 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


GEO. STE CK & CO. 


2SwPxrA Mos. 


—— 
LITTLE GIANT, 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 


THE 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small sti 





tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


bility 
ie 





Warerooms, STECK HALL. 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 











JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 











WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 





Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
hy +45 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
x y 43. Fifth Avenue Pres. 
N.Y., Brooklyn Tab 
oe. 43 * Hirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
hrist Ch 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we ch aleage the world 
that ours will excel any other. 





ri 
bureb R.C. Cath AUBURN, IN. X¥. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. ‘Cazareees, &c,, FREE, 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
Y2ePxrAaA Tos. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 


TEITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,« 


GERMANY, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


Fmt Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Uprights and Grands. 


Where we are not repre- 
fm sented, should be pleased to 
“@yopen correspondence in re- 

gard to the Agency. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARZ, 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, é. 


Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable lron Castings. I kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. 











Patented. 





 STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
| San Francisco, and many others. 


# aft Sie Iemma. NEW YORK. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON , Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 











@@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 
Square? Uprieht Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


. } ys 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 468. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAYH STEHT 
Crand, Square and Upright ORGANS. PIANOS. 


PIANOSUNASE ang te 


es a successful rival on SHE good name and fame of the 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of the Globe, either in Design, ESTEY ORGAN have been 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the Material or Workmanship. The re- borne out most fully by the PLANO. 
full metal iat in their own factories. 











sults already accomplished in Tone 2 At one bound it was in the front 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, Effects are marvelous. Greater } rank, and the sitet for a new, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. strides in this direction during the 2 first-class Piano is rapidly centring 


———a rt last two years than ever before. in this establishment. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. BSTEY ORGAN C0, ESTEY PIANO C0, 


a te 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, ' 
Long Island City, opposite r20th Street, New York City. Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. New York City, U.S. A. 














NONE BUT THE FINEST | WORKMANSHIP. | 





ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
- ee $i 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


| Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 



































Vienna, 1873. 








SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: <2 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. Zt 5 a ee LIL 

3 x - ’ ain) ! L, JIL i | dd 

fy 90) Het 


PIANOZORGAN & —s at i me wares 


FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N Vd 


122 HAST caren rns STREET NEW YORE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being pe 
manently located in their new Factory, are pr: deed 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS; 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
i ~ Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 
by > PDN. ie —— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
“}> 3 WEST 14th ST. - 4 
iy vero Nes | STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 


























G 
i é % 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane ‘Street, Cor. Cnurch, New York. 


























